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AS we go to press, the outlook for 
ratification of the treaty, in any 
form, is as dark as possible. If the 
event shall prove as now seems so 
probable, there will be few indeed 
who will be able to take any satisfac- 
tion in the retrospect. The only vic- 
tors will be the outright enemies of 
the treaty, with Senators Borah and 
Johnson at their head; and, in spite 
of the extremely objectionable char- 
acter of some of the tactics employed 
by them, they will at least be entitled 
to the satisfaction of having gained 
an end which they had consistently 
and fearlessly avowed, and to which 
many of them at least were sincerely 
devoted as a matter of principle. 
With this exception, all parties, from 
President Wilson to Senator Lodge, 
will experience a sense of bitter mor- 
tification as they review the long his- 
tory of the impotent wrangle. 


iG is still possible that a new turn 

may be given to the situation. But 
the possibility rests on the faint hope 
that in one or another of the decisive 
quarters a largeness of mind and of 
soul may be manifested which has 
thus far been wholly absent. - As for 


the “great and solemn referendum” 
which will ensue upon failure of the 
treaty, nothing is more certain than 
that it will be neither great nor sol- 
emn. The time is past when the 
American people could be got to con- 
centrate their attention upon the sub- 
ject, to the exclusion, or even the 
subordination, of other issues. Not 
only has the lapse of time, together 
with the urgency of other questions, 
thrown it into the background, but 
the issue itself has been so bedeviled 
with trivialities and personalities 
that the country is sick and tired 
of it. The only way to make it a gen- 
uine and central issue before the 
nation would be for Mr. Wilson him- 
self to be the candidate, a contingency 
which seems in the highest degree 
improbable. Barring that possibility, 
the injection of the treaty quarrel 
into the Presidential campaign opens 
up the prospect of a prolonged night- 
mare from which all citizens may 
devoutly pray to be spared. Until the 
doom has actually been pronounced, 
we cling to a shred of hope that it 
may still be averted. 


F the appointment of Bainbridge 

Colby as Secretary of State, it is 
almost enough to say that for those 
who like that kind of Secretary of 
State, he is just the kind of Secretary 
of State they like. This does not 
mean that, as some have imagined, 
Mr. Colby is to be, or is expected to 
be, a “doormat,” or even a “rubber 
stamp.” He has engaging qualities 
and a bright mind, and will doubtless 
be a great comfort to Mr. Wilson, 
who evidently likes him extremely. 
The danger to be apprehended from 
his appointment is not that he will be 


merely a passive tool in the Presi- 


dent’s hands, a function which, while 
not brilliant, may be useful, and, in 
the case of a President determined to 
be his own Secretary of State, per- 


haps as useful as any that he could 
perform. The danger is that Mr. 
Colby, who has no perceptible quali- 
fication for the post, but who has a 
mind of his own, and has winning 
ways, may, while humoring the Presi- 
dent to the top of his bent as re- 
gards things in general, exercise an 
evil influence over him as regards 
many a thing in particular which 
will come up during these months of 
acute international trial. Neither in 
his training nor in his habits of 
thought and action does Mr. Colby 
possess the attributes which ought to 
be regarded as essential to the head 
of the country’s department of for- 
eign affairs. 


HE editor of the Nation, after 

reciting the holding up of certain 
American cotton ships by the British 
blockade, characterizes ex-Secretary 
Lansing as “one of those who thought 
that just as stiff a note should be sent 
to England about these matters as 
had been sent to Germany about the 
Lusitania.” We have yet to see any 
real evidence that Mr. Lansing ever 
committed himself to the equating of 
the Lusitania crime with the British 
blockade. The “O. G. V.” Washing- 
ton correspondence of the Evening 
Post at the time had much to say 
about a note answering to this de- 
scription, prepared before Bryan’s 
resignation, held for five months, and 
finally sent only after it was so 
altered as to recognize a material dis- 
tinction between taking human life 
without warning and holding up cot- 
ton, with judicial resource to deter- 
mine whether the seizure was legal. 
Until convinced by indubitable evi- 
dence, we prefer to believe that the 
hand and heart of Mr. Lansing aided 
in softening the note rather than in 
putting into it (if it really was ever 
there) that blind disregard of both. 
moral and legal distinctions with 
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which “O. G. V.” credits it, and for 
which he commends it. 


erected WILSON is not happy 
in his diplomatic appointments, 
and the result is that America is in- 
adequately represented at foreign 
capitals at a time when our foreign 
relations demand the highest type of 
diplomatic ability. It is difficult to 
say whether these appointments are 
due to the paucity of material in the 
Democratic party or to the faultiness 
of the President’s judgment. The 
appointment of Mr. Charles R. Crane 
as Minister to China is the latest 
example. Mr. Crane is an amiable 
gentleman, a philanthropist, and very 
rich. He is feverishly but superficially 
interested in movements and men, 
lacking in tact and discretion, and a 
dilettante in international politics. 
With the best will in the world, he 
may easily compromise our position 
in the intricate and complex situation 
in China. 


HE considerations that have led 

the Supreme Council to decree 
that the Turks should retain Constan- 
tinople are not made clear in any of 
the statements thus far made public. 
In answer to the outcry of protest 
among liberals everywhere, and es- 
pecially that voiced by Lord Bryce, 
Mr. Lloyd George puts forward the 
claim that England is bound to con- 
sider the wishes of the eighty million 
Moslems in India who loyally sup- 
ported the war. Mr. Montagu, Secre- 
tary of State for India, has sought to 
clinch matters by a premature an- 
nouncement of the action in India 
itself. But this explanation is far 
from satisfying. On the one hand, 
it has not been demonstrated that the 
Moslems in India have any such rev- 
erence as is represented for the Sul- 
tan as Caliph, nor that this is neces- 
sarily localized in Constantinople. On 
the other hand, it is an anachronism 
that after more than four centuries 
of misrule, the Turks, themselves a 
minority, should be left in possession 
of a great city which possesses such 
singular significance for hundreds of 
millions of Christian peoples. It is 
possible, of course, that the British 
policy is based upon the desire to 





retain as warder at the gate a sub- 
servient tool. But there are ugly 
rumors in the European capitals of 
financial interests and sinister in- 
trigue, and it is implied that the chief 
consideration involved is that of pro- 
tecting the French and British bond- 
holders. Mr. Montagu is not only 
Secretary of State for India; he is 
also a member of one of the greatest 
banking families of Europe. 

In nearly all the discussion over the 
disposition of Constantinople, how- 
ever, a most important factor has 
been entirely overlooked. That fac- 
tor is Russia. To ignore her entirely 
now is to store up trouble for the 
future. A tactful acknowledgment of 
her interests, and an intimation that 
the settlement will in due time be sub- 
ject to her review without prejudice, 
would be a wise precaution against 
wars to come. 


a reputed founder of the Utah 
State Juvenile Court and various 
other institutions for boys, Judge Wil- 
lis Brown, has discovered a new ap- 
proach to our longed-for political 
millennium. It lies in the very simple 
process of organizing four million 
first voters and plumping their com- 
bined first votes in favor of the right 
man for President. The thing looks 
easy, if you just shut your eyes tight 
enough, as the devisers of such 
schemes never seem to have any diffi- 
culty in doing. Of course, if these 
four million freshman voters once 
realize that they can elect a Presi- 
dent of the United States, they will at 
once cut loose from all present influ- 
ence of parents and older brothers 
and friends, throw overboard all in- 
herited political prejudices, give up 
all divided opinions on all divisive 
political questions, pick the best man 
with infallible judgment, close ranks, 
and read the death sentence to any 
party foolish enough to disagree. The 
only chance of slipping up seems to 
be that the sophomore voters, jealous 
of such presumption, might organize 
their four million and pick somebody 
else. In the ballot tug-of-war thus 
precipitated, with a year’s experi- 
ence on the sophomoric side, Judge 
Brown’s freshman team might con- 
ceivably get pulled into the creek, and 









the bedraggled millennium be left on 
the bank of defeat, disconsolately 
drying its sweater in the chill Novem- 


ber breeze. 
i. spite of the labor troubles which 
have absorbed so much of public 
attention, a recent number of the 
Labor Market Bulletin, published by 
the New York State Industrial Com- 
mission, shows that the past year has 
been one of progress. December 
averages for 1919, as compared with 
those of the previous year, show a 
considerably higher level of employ- 
ment in many important industries, 
such as building materials of all 
kinds, house furnishings, wearing 
apparel, leather goods, musical in- 
struments, sheet metal and hardware, 
rubber goods, and silverware. The 
total number of factory workers is 
higher than a year ago, as high as at 
the close of the two previous years, 
when the output of special war neces- 
sities was so great, and about one- 
third higher than in 1914. Total 
payroll expenditures for December, 
1919, were 16 per cent. higher than 
in 1918, 49 per cent. higher than in 
1917, and 178 per cent. above the 
figure of 1914. The compilers of the 
bulletin figure out a distinct gain for 
the wage-worker in increase of earn- 
ings as compared with the increase 
of price of food products, though we 
must remember that all such figures 
merely show whether or not it is pos- 
sible to live more cheaply, not 
whether any particular class is actu- 
ally doing so, or even making the 
attempt. In the matter of the fac- 
tory man’s dinner table, as elsewhere, 


de gustibus non disputandum. 
sustaining -Oklahoma’s income 


N 
I tax law and in declaring void that 
part of the New York State law 
which discriminates against non-resi- 


dents, the Supreme Court has ren- i 


dered two important decisions which 
common sense hastens to claim for its 
own. The fact that the right of a 
State to tax incomes accruing to non- 
residents from their property or busi- 
ness within the State is susceptible 
of abuse is no valid ground for deny- 
ing such a right. One such abuse is 
forever removed by the New York 
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decision—non-residents must be taxed 
on precisely the same terms as resi- 
dents; the privileges and immunities 
enjoyed by citizens of New York must 
not be denied to other citizens of the 
Republic. As a rebuke to the care- 
lessness, if it was carelessness only, 
of the New York State Legislature, 
the decision is additionally welcome. 


5 Ass year Lenin made it clear in 
repeated statements that the un- 
limited printing of paper money and 
the consequent demonetization of the 
ruble was but a step in the general 
plan to overthrow capitalism by doing 
away with money. Now, however, 
the Bolshevist Commissar of Finance, 
Krestinsky, has issued a statement, 
preliminary to the expected foreign 
trade, that the Soviet Government will 
issue a new type of credit note, backed 
by reserves of platinum, to the value 
of 37,500,000 gold rubles. The issue 
will be limited to 65,000,000 rubles, 
and the Government will be ready on 
call to convert them into platinum 
coins. These platinum notes will be 
used in payment of foreign purchases 
made direct by the Government. This 
complete volte face in Bolshevik 
finance is only another indication of 
the way in which the Soviet Govern- 
ment is turning to capitalism. It is 
interesting, both as a financial expe- 
dient and as illustrating the charac- 
ter of the Bolshevik mind. As it is 
only an expedient to secure a modest 
amount of credit on the security of 
platinum now in the possession of the 
Bolsheviks, the businesslike way of 
doing it would be to deposit the plati- 
num in some satisfactory financial 
institution as a guarantee for a loan 
in sterling or dollar exchange. This, 
however, might require proof that 
the metal had not been stolen from its 
rightful owners. 


HE numerous “drives” that are 
being made by the men’s col- 
leges ought to make it easier rather 
than harder for the women’s colleges 
to obtain the endowment which they 
also need. The argument is the same 


in both cases. Faculty salaries must- 


be raised if faculties are to be re- 
tained; the old salary schedules are 
absurdly inadequate in view of exist- 








ing prices. Each appeal that has 
already been made has helped to drive 
the argument home. The campaigns 
for Bryn Mawr, Smith, and Mt. Hol- 
yoke are now under way; they should 
meet with a generous response not only 
among the alumna, or the alumne 
and their friends, but among people 
generally who realize the critical 
state in which the cause of education 
in America stands to-day. 


it is a safe enough prophecy that 

blundering attempts to fight So- 
cialism by unfair means will increase 
the Socialist vote. To admit this, 
however, is not to concede the reason- 
ableness of “voting Socialist” as a 
means of punishing bad official con- 
duct or securing good. A vote for the 
Socialist ticket, in any case in which 
the political views of the candidate 
have any bearing at all, can be justified 
only by an honest conviction that So- 
cialism is right in its fundamental 
fight against individual initiative, and 
the right of the individual to better 
his position by the fruits of his own 
brains, toil and thrift. If one really 
believes in that doctrine, he is justi- 
fied in supporting it at the ballot 
box, but not otherwise. The fact that 
some one is rocking the political boat 
does not justify the voter who wants 
a safe passage in joining hands with 
those who openly seek to knock out 
the bottom. 


T seems hard to get the idea out 
of the heads of certain Congres- 
sional leaders at Washington that 
economy in appropriations is a mere 
matter of totals. The Air Service 
has already been seriously crippled 
by the denial of the financial support 
necessary to hold together and keep 
at work the best of the trained per- 
sonnel in the service at the close of 
the war. And now more than half 
has been cut from the estimates for 
carrying on the work of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
in soliciting foreign trade. If this 
action stands, the commercial attaché 
service of the bureau will be wrecked. 
Representatives of many American 
business organizations in session in 
New York a few days ago formally 
pronounced this “a direct blow at 









American foreign trade, at a time 
when it is most in need of trade infor- 
mation from foreign lands.” The 
division of statistics of the customs 
service is seriously hampered by a 
similar display of Congressional 
economy, not having force enough to 


_ present its results with the prompt- 


ness and completeness which alone 
can give them real value to the busi- 
ness world. To follow the example 
set by these economizers in Congress, 
our dairymen should seek a more 
economical production of milk by cut- 
ting down the amount of food appro- 
priated for their cows, and farmers 
should reduce the cost of their corn, 
wheat and potatoes by eliminating the 
expense of fertilizers. 


What is a Liberal? 


A lige ultimate aim of the Labor Party, and 
of those who would inspire and direct its 
policy, is the acquisition and operation by the 
State of the whole machinery of the produc- 
tion of the country. That is a form of indus- 
trial tyranny against which, if you can conceive 
of it ever being brought into practical effect, 
it is, in my opinion, the first duty of Liberalism 
to protest. 

In this clean-cut declaration by Mr. 
Asquith in the opening speech of his 
victorious campaign at Paisley, the 
word Liberalism (with a capital L) 
is doubtless used in the British party 
sense. But it is time we were begin- 
ning to think, both in this country 
and in England, of the meaning of 
the word in a sense broader than, and 
yet not out of accord with, the mean- 
ing it has had in British politics dur- 
ing the past half-century. What Mr. 
Asquith declares to be “the first duty 
of Liberalism” in Britain is really 
and truly the first duty of liberalism 
‘everywhere. The word has too long 
been conceded to the representatives 
of a cast of thought and a tendency 
in action to which it has no just appli- 
cation. To be a liberal it is neces- 
sary that one have his mind open to 
possibilities of improvement and re- 
form; but not every scheme of real 
or supposed economic improvement, 
and not every project of real or 
supposed moral reform is entitled 
to the designation of “liberal.” The 
word is a good word, and a valuable 
one; and it ought to be reclaimed 
from the hands of those who have too 
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long enjoyed the benefit of its impli- 
cation, while displaying none of its 
spirit. 

First and foremost in this category 
are the socialists and, still more, the 
half-socialists who are promoting the 
socialist programme without any 
clear perception of what it means. 
It is open to anyone to think that 
socialism is better than liberalism; 
but certainly socialism is not liberal- 
ism. It is the opposite of liberalism. 
Under whatever form it may be pro- 
posed to put socialism into effect, it 
will not liberalize but unliberalize 
the world. It may conceivably im- 
prove the general economic condition 
of mankind. It may reduce, or even 
extinguish, poverty. It may improve 
the public health, cut down the rate 
of infant mortality, and lengthen the 
average span of human life. The 
existing institutions of society have 
themselves had an effect in all these 
directions, which, on casting a glance 
backward over a period of a hundred 
years, or two hundred years, any can- 
did mind must recognize as most 
impressive. Socialists may claim that 
their system would accelerate the 
process. But the gains which we have 
made have been attained without sac- 
rifice of those ideas of personal inde- 
pendence, and personal self-assertion, 
which are of the very essence of lib- 
eralism. The gains which socialism 
would make—if it did make them— 
would be purchased at the cost of an 
almost complete extinction of those 
ideas as the dominant factor in 
human life. 

The central aim of all schemes of 
socialism or semi-socialism is the 
extinction of economic evils. It is 
true that in the minds of many social- 
ists this aim is exalted by the convic- 
tion that all, or nearly all, of the moral 
evil in the world is traceable to eco- 
nomic causes. That extreme poverty 
is a prolific source of moral evil no 
reasonable person would deny, and it 
must be the constant aim of right- 
minded persons to work toward the 
abolition of extreme poverty. But 
there is no reason whatever to believe 
that when we get above that plane 
there is any correlation between eco- 
nomic well-being and moral excel- 
lence. On the contrary, there is 


abundant reason to believe that the 
necessity for economic struggle, the 
stimulus of reward for exertion im- 
posed from within and not from 
without, and of punishment for fail- 
ure to put forth such exertion, is the 
great nursery of human virtue as 
well as of human endeavor. But in 
point of fact, ninety-nine times out of 
a hundred, socialists and semi-social- 
ists not only think—as we all do—of 
economic improvement as an end in 
itself, but think of it as the one all- 
sufficient end. They seek it with little 
or no regard for the price which may 
have to be paid for it in the shape of 
abandonment of liberal principles and 
liberal ideals. What the standardiza- 
tion of life may mean, in relation to 
its broader and deeper aspects, sel- 
dom troubles their minds. 

That the older idea of liberalism, 
the idea that has been embodied in 
four generations of American and 
British history, is being reasserted 
with fresh vigor after the tempestu- 
ous eclipse of the past year or two, 
there are encouraging indications. 
Quite in line with Mr. Asquith’s pro- 
nouncement have been the recent 
declarations of Mr. Hoover and Vice- 
President Marshall, neither of whom 
belongs in any degree to the genus 
mossback. It is not impossible that 
in the recoil from that vague revolu- 
tionism which has for some time held 
the centre of the stage there may be 
some recrudescence of reactionary 
activity. But it will not get far. 
Quite to the contrary of what was so 
glibly predicted a short time ago, the 
contest is almost sure to be not be- 
tween “reaction and revolution,” but 
between liberalism and what for want 
of a better term is nowadays called 
radicalism. The radicals are for 
what they confidently label as prog- 
ress, hut what, however it may affect 
the economic condition of men, is 
progress away from liberalism and 
towards regimentation and tyranny. 
It was John Wesley, we believe, who 
protested that the devil should not 
have all the good tunes. The radicals 
are not entitled to the good tune of 
liberalism. Liberty, variety, indivi- 
duality—tthat is the tune to which 
liberals should march, and in that 
sign they will conquer. 


The Soviet Drive for 


Peace 


T is evident to all observers that the 
opening of relations with Russia 
and some form of conditional recog- 
nition of the Soviet régime will soon 
be announced by the Council of Pre- 
miers. The successive steps by which 
this is approached are patently face- 
saving expedients and will deceive no 
one. Mr. Lloyd George long since 
yielded to the influences that were 
pressing him in this direction, and 
with him it was only a question of so 
manceuvring this change of policy as 
not to arouse too great opposition on 
the part of the Conservative elements 
of the Coalition. What these influ- 
ences are is becoming clear. They 
are, of course, domestic, but they are 
not, in the main, as has been sur- 
mised, the demands of radical labor, 
protesting against a policy that rep- 
resented to them an attempt of capi- 
talist interests to crush a working- 
men’s revolution. They are the more 
potent forces of British capital itself, 
pressing to have opened to them the 
commercial and industrial opportuni- 
ties of Russia lest they be outstripped 
by their German rivals. 

The British capitalists have much 
to justify them. Their hatred of Bol- 
shevism has not abated, and they take 
no stock in the much-advertised 
change of heart and reform of the 
Bolsheviks themselves. But they are 
aware that there are in Russia at the 
present time more than two million 
Germans, entrenching themselves for 
the industrial conquest of Russia, and 
that German marks are being used by 
the hundred million to purchase 
stocks and bonds of Russian enter- 
prises, securities that may now be 
something of a gamble even at the 
prevailing rate of exchange, but 
which before long will place the con- 
trol of these enterprises in German 
hands. They see no merit or advan- 
tage in abstaining from work in the 
Russian field if the result is only to 
give their rivals a private preserve 
and a flying start. And it must not 
be overlooked that the exploitation 
of the resources of Russia has an 
international political significance for 
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the future that outweighs mere 
pecuniary considerations. 

At the same time the Soviet Gov- 
ernment is feverishly engaged in a 
drive for peace. All who follow 
attentively Bolshevist propaganda in 
its diverse manifestations must have 
been struck by its singular concen- 
tration upon this one aim during the 
past few weeks. Their artillery of 
every kind and calibre was massed 
for the attack. The Nation published 
seven alleged Soviet peace proposals 
to the United States and carefully 
refrained from quoting the state- 
ments of Lenin and Trotsky that 
peace was sought by them only to 
obtain a breathing space, the better 
to renew the struggle. The New 
Republic bemoaned the fact that hard- 
hearted capitalists continued to dis- 
play vicious hostility to the revolu- 
tionary democracy of Russia (as if 
the Soviet Government were a revo- 
lutionary democracy!), and let Nor- 
man Hapgood pour out his Bolshevik 
soul in several columns of superlative 
ignorance and misstatement. A 
claque of petty business men, organ- 
ized by Ludwig C. A. K. Martens and 
Dudley Field Malone, issued a lot of 
false and misleading statements to 
create the impression that England 
was already carrying on trade with 
Soviet Russia and flimflamming us 
out of our share. A number of hand- 
picked correspondents were person- 
ally conducted to Moscow to be given 
special interviews with the Bolshevik 
leaders. There could be no doubt 
that the Bolsheviks wanted peace and 
wanted it badly. 

But students of Bolshevik propa- 
ganda must have noticed also a great 
change in its character. No longer 
was emphasis laid upon the beauties 
of the social revolution or what it 
promised to the laboring man. Only 
the most perfunctory allusions were 
made to the evils of capitalism and 
imperialism. On the contrary, Lenin 
said to one of the specially invited 
correspondents: “All the world 
knows that we are prepared to make 
peace on terms the fairness of which 


even the most imperialistic capital- 


ists could not dispute. We have 
reiterated and reiterated our desire 
for peace, our need for peace, and 
our readiness to give foreign capital 





the most generous concessions and 
guarantees.” To the same corre- 
spondent Trotsky said: “Foreign 
capitalists who invest money in Rus- 
sian enterprises or who supply us 
with merchandise we require will re- 
ceive material guarantees of amply 
adequate character.” 
aganda every effort was made to 
appeal to the cupidity of the capital- 
ist, and to allay his fears, by assert- 
ing that the Bolsheviks had reformed 
and were no longer the ferocious 
looters of last year, and by covertly 
intimating that he need not worry as 
to the security of private property 
rights. Indeed, they were ready to 
allow the election of a Constituent 
Assembly (whatever that might sig- 
nify), and permit non-Bolsheviks to 
participate in government. 

But by far the most striking mani- 
festations of their propaganda are 
to be seen in Trotsky’s announce- 
ment concerning turning the Red 
Army into labor battalions, and the 
publication in foreign countries of 
the Soviet code of labor laws. This 
code is an astounding production. It 
provides that every citizen between 
the ages of sixteen and fifty who is 
not incapacitated shall be subject to 
compulsory labor. Every laborer is 
placed in a definite group or category 
by the authorities, and his scale of 
wages determined. He must carry a 
labor booklet, which serves as a sort 
of passport, and he can not change 
from one job to another without the 
permission of the authorities. The 
code deprives the working man of the 
last vestige of liberty and reduces 
him to industrial serfdom. The 
object of the publication of this dras- 
tic code is clear—it is to assure the 
capitalist that if he will come and 
invest his money in Soviet Russia, he 
need fear no labor troubles and can 
treat his workmen as slaves. 

The fact is that the Bolsheviks have 
utterly failed in Russia and stand on 
the brink of disaster. They have 
brought about the complete ruin of 
economic life and have existed thus 
far on reserves already accumulated. 
Now these reserves are approaching 
exhaustion and their only hope is to 
persuade capital to come in and take 
over the task of putting things to 
rights. They are not concerned over 





In all the prop- . 





the fate of the millions of hapless 
people, but they see in this new move 
a chance to retain their power as well 
as the ill-gotten riches that have built 
up a whole new Bolshevik bour- 
geoisie. Here is a simple analogy. 
Suppose a gang of ignorant bandits 
and cut-throats, led by a few dream- 
ers and fanatics who believe they 
have discovered a marvelous process 
for extracting gold without labor or 
expense, have jumped the claim to a 
rich gold mine. They badly maltreat 
the mine and come to the end of their 
resources. In their extremity they 
appeal to capitalists to take over the 
property and supply machinery and 
engineers, meanwhile opening up fine 
offices and putting on the finest front 
possible. They hope to see the mine 
restored to productivity and they 
expect to retain a controlling interest. 
For the ruined stockholders they have 
no care. 

Russia will be opened up, and 
before long. It will present a fearful 
spectacle of disorganization and ruin. 
Life has gone back to a primitive 
state—to the Dark Ages—and to 
material destruction is added moral 
degradation. Two years of violence, 
corruption, injustice, and terror have 
done their deadly work. The ques- 
tion is how long will the Bolshevik 
régime endure. If the blockade were 
to continue a short time longer, there 
is little doubt that the Soviet Govern- 
ment would topple over, for it has 
never been weaker than at the pres- 
ent moment, despite its military vic- 
tories and its brave front. But if it 
should fall under these conditions, 
there is nothing apparently to take its 
place, and the result would be a vast 
welter of anarchy. If relations are 
opened with Russia and capital vig- 
orously attacks the problem of reor- 
ganizing economic life and bringing 
the people back to a state of produc- 
tivity, the Soviet Government may 
continue in authority yet a few 
months longer, and, vile as it is, it 
may serve as the necessary cohesive 
force to prevent utter disintegration 
until new forces can be developed to 
succeed it. Such a system can not 
continue to exist in modern civiliza- 
tion, even in so primitive a country 
as Russia. During its brief hour it 


has held sway by brute force and 
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terror over cowed and servile mil- 
lions; it has robbed the gentlemen 
and the scholars of Russia of their 
heritage; it has wiped out Russian 
civilization and Russian culture like 
a Tatar horde. It would indeed be 
the irony of history if in its final 
days it should perforce serve a useful 
purpose. 

Although England, France, and 
Italy are moving rapidly towards the 
recognition of the Soviet Government, 
there is no reason why America 
should lower herself by grasping the 
blood-stained hands of the tyrants at 
Moscow. We are not driven by neces- 
sity to make friends with temporarily 
successful evil, only to appear ridicu- 
lous a little later, when those forces 
of evil fall. America must in the 
future play an important rdle in the 
tasks of reconstruction in Russia; 
this is incumbent on us by reason of 
our surplus capital and our future 
international interests; and there is 
no reason to compromise these oppor- 
tunities for any temporary and insig- 
nificant trade advantages. On the 
other hand, it is our duty to work 
out a comprehensive and practical 
plan whereby we can perform these 
tasks wisely and adequately, looking 
out for our own national interests, 
and at the same time safeguarding 
the Russian people against exploita- 
tion. 


Mr. Asquith’s Return 


VER since his defeat in the elec- 
tions of 1918, Mr. Asquith has 
maintained a dignified aloofness from 
politics, being well aware that the 
sound common sense he might utter 
would fall on deaf ears so long as 
the nation had not sobered down from 
the intoxication of victory. The peo- 
ple’s excited passions are a fit instru- 
ment for a man of Lloyd George’s 
talent to play upon, but to the nation 
in its soberer mood the self-contained 
wisdom of an Asquith will make the 
stronger appeal. He has been biding 
his time and appears to have chosen 
the right moment for his return. The 
greatness of his personality is out of 
all proportion to the smallness of the 
party as whose leader he will oppose 
the Coalition Government. Indeed, 


if the vote of the Paisley electorate 
had brought no other change than the 
substitution of Sir Donald McLean 
by Mr. Asquith as leader of the “Wee 
Frees,” as the small group of Free 
Liberals is nicknamed, the result of 
the recent election would be merely 
a personal victory for Lloyd George’s 
predecessor. But it is more than 
that, inasmuch as the former Pre- 
mier’s reappearance in the House of 
Commons is fraught with the prom- 
ise of great and far-reaching conse- 
quences. 

The Coalition has had its day. 
There are few people in England who 
continue to believe in its vitality. The 
abortive attempt of Lord Birkenhead 
to form a new, the National, party, a 
camouflaged revival of the moribund 
Coalition, has only emphasized the 
fact that it is unavoidably doomed. 
Its Liberal members, realizing its 
approaching break-up, will probably 
rally round the old leader whom they 
abandoned in 1918. And what, in 
that event, will Lloyd George’s next 
move be? It has been observed that, 
less punctilious but more cautious 
than Bonar Law, he refrained from 
sending a message of best wishes for 
his success to the Coalition candidate 
at Paisley, whom they both knew to 
be going in for a losing fight. He 
evidently did not wish to commit him- 
self to any utterance which might bar 
for him the way to a reconciliation 
with his former chief, in the event of 
the latter beating his Labor opponent. 
The Welshman’s resourceful brain is 
capable of conceiving any new com- 
bination, however impossible its 
realization may seem to the outsider. 
Is it likely that Mr. Asquith would 
accept the hand proffered him by the 
man whom he must admire, but 
whom he can not possibly respect, 
as a politician? 

British opportunism and love of 
compromise may build the bridge 
across the hostility that divides 
the two former associates. The 
chief question of the near future 
is whether British Labor shall dic- 
tate its will to the country or be held 
in check by that innate love of mod- 
eration in reform which is one of the 
many aspects of the Briton’s common 
sense. Mr. Asquith has taken a 


definite stand against the Labor 
Party’s demands for socialization of 
the mines and railroads. On the 
other hand, by his hearty approval 
of Lloyd George’s Russian policy he 
has drawn the line between his party 
and the Conservative section of the 
Coalition. These two problems of 
national and foreign policy, the most 
important that the present brings up 
for solution, form the common ground 
on which the Prime Minister and the 
Liberal leader may meet and join 
forces. 

A reconstitution of the old Liberal 
Party, if thus realized, would natu- 
rally react upon the attitude of the 
Conservatives. The defection of the 
Liberals from the Coalition would 
force them to take their bearings 
afresh. The proposed Centre Party, 
a fusion of progressive Conservatives 
and Coalition Liberals advocated by 
Winston Churchill, could not be con- 
stituted without the support of Lloyd 
George. It is significant of the gen- 
eral impression that its fate will be 
decided by the result of the Paisley 
election and the subsequent course of 
events, that little has been heard dur- 
ing the past month of any steps being 
taken towards the realization of the 
plan. Lord Robert Cecil was gen- 
erally held to be the man destined for 
the leadership of the new party, but 
he has maintained a_ punctilious 
silence, evidently waiting to take his 
cue from the move that Lloyd George 
is going to make. If the latter 
chooses Asquith for Lord Robert, the 
Conservatives of divers hue will have 
to rely upon themselves, and, giving 
up all hope of continuing the Coali- 
tion in some disguise or other, smooth 
over the differences that divide them 
in order to retain their significance 
as a party. Conservatives and Lib- 
erals, though each retaining their 
independence as in former days, will 


be united in opposition to the nation- - 


alization schemes of the Labor Party. 
The exultant note struck by Ramsay 
Macdonald in a recent article in the 
Nation would probably have been 
tuned a little lower if it had been 
written after Mr. Asquith’s victory 
had opened the writer’s eyes to the 
possibility of a different course of 
developments. 
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The Women’s Colleges 


y= Emma Willard, in 1819, 
'. made her appeal to the New 
York Legislature for the endowment 
of a “female seminary,” nothing was 
farther from her thoughts than the 
idea that she was preparing the way 
for the inauguration of colleges for 
women. A large part of her dis- 
course, in fact, is taken up with the 
repudiation of any such motive. “The 
seminary here recommended,” she 
says, “will be as different from those 
appropriated to the male sex as the 
female character and duties are from 
the male.” This from one of the most 
advanced spirits of the time. 

The modesty of the demands of 
those who were pioneers in the field of 
women’s education shows more clearly 
than anything else can do the force 
of the opposition arrayed against 
them. Always “the phantom of the 
learned lady” (in Emma Willard’s 
phrase) must be laid to rest before 
the positive argument for a more 
than A B C education for girls can 
proceed. And the reasons assigned 
for wishing to have girls educated 
even in a very small way are as care- 
fully unassuming as are the schemes 
of education proposed. Girls should 
be educated because as women they 
will have an “influence” on society. 
They will be wives, they will be moth- 
ers; they may even, on occasion, be 
teachers of small children. It will 
make a distinct difference to the 
human race (of which women them- 
selves seem to be rather an appendage 
than a part) whether they are intelli- 
gent creatures or not. The idea that 
women’s minds may be worth culti- 
vating for the sake of the women 
themselves is rarely even suggested. 

Yet the recognition of the fact that 
women’s education was, from what- 
ever point of view, a matter of public 
concern, marks a big step forward. 
The Troy Female Seminary, which 
Emma Willard established in 1821, 
soon became famous. throughout 
the country, as did also, a few years 
later, Catherine Beecher’s school at 
Hartford and Mary Lyon’s seminary 
at Holyoke. Nothing better was done 
for girls in the Eastern States until 
Vassar opened in 1865. In the West 





Oberlin, 
founded as a collegiate institute in 
1832 and chartered as a college in 
1850, was coeducational from the 
start, and Antioch not only admitted 
women students but made a point of 
having women as well as men on its 


more progress was made. 


faculty. 
attendance was small, and the fact of 
their being admitted did not attract 
wide attention. The opening of Vas- 
sar in 1865 impressed people gener- 
ally as the real beginning of higher 
education for women. 

_ Matthew Vassar, in his first ad- 
dress to the trustees of the college, 
struck no uncertain note. “It oc- 
curred to me,” he said, “that woman, 
having received from her Creator the 
same intellectual constitution as man, 
has the same right as man to intellec- 
tual culture and development.” The 
aim was to provide a liberal educa- 
tion, not toned down to meet supposed 
requirements of the female mind, nor 
trimmed up with feminine “accom- 
plishments.” Vassar was to be “an 
institution which shall accomplish for 
young women what our colleges are 
accomplishing for young men,” and 
there was to be no pretense that sew- 
ing for girls is the equivalent of 
science for boys. 

The movement, once started, made 
rapid progress. By 1885, when Bryn 
Mawr was opened, Vassar, Wellesley, 
and Smith were flourishing institu- 
tions, Cornell and a few other East- 
ern colleges had taken women in, and 
at the State universities of the West 
coeducation was a matter of course. 
“The phantom of the learned lady” 
melted away. It was found that 
women’s minds were really of the 
same stuff as men’s, and that girls 
were neither enfeebled nor unsexed 
by contact with Greek, physics, and 
higher mathematics. Bryn Mawr, 
building on what had already been 
accomplished, was able to give new 
strength to the movement by raising 
the standard of admission and by 
establishing, under the influence of 
Johns Hopkins, a first-class graduate 
school such as few colleges in the 
country at that time possessed. 

In view of the combined weight of 
incredulity and disapproval which 
the idea of the woman scholar had to 


But the number of women in. 





contend with, it is remarkable that 
hostile prejudice retreated as quickly 


as it did. Nothing is left of such 


prejudice nowadays. The existence 
in large numbers of college-trained 
women is one of the important 
aspects of our national civilization, 
and in the East, where coeducation in 
undergraduate work is not a common 
practice, no one would deny that col- 
leges for women are as vitally neces- 
sary as colleges for men. But while 
the public has been quick to appre- 
ciate, it has been slow to help. The 
difficulties of raising money for a 
woman’s college are peculiar. Men’s 
colleges increase their endowments 
chiefly through gifts from the alumni; 
ninety per cent. of the money raised 
in the present Harvard “drive” is 
from this source. Women’s colleges, 
on the other hand, must depend 
largely on outside contributions. Their 
alumnae associations are compara- 
tively small, and contain a com- 
paratively small proportion of rich 
members—and even those members 
whom one calls “rich” often have no 
large sums of money at their own dis- 
posal. The manifest need can not be 
met unless disinterested citizens, and 
especially men of wealth, become alive 
to the opportunity for usefulness that 
is here offered. At a time when 
women’s higher education was but an 
unpopular hope, Matthew Vassar gave 
away one-half of. his hard-earned for- 
tune in order to found Vassar Col- 
lege. Our present-day millionaires 
know the worth of the institutions 
that he and his successors estab- 
lished; how many will come forward 
and help sustain them? 
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Constantinople 


HORTLY after the Dardanelles 
were opened to the warships of 
the victorious Allies, in November, 
1918, I saw once again the glistening 
dome of Hagia Sophia, and thought 
with wonder of the many strange 
mutations of human fortunes this 
ancient Christian monument had wit- 
nessed. Among my fellow passengers 
was a group of fervid Greek patriots 
who were exalted by the belief that 
before long the Church of Holy Wis- 
dom would once more resound to the 
liturgy of the Greek Church. 

This idea has recently received the 
vigorous support of a group of Eng- 
lish churchmen of prominence who 
are demanding that the Turks shall 
not be permitted to keep possession 
of this most ancient of Christian edi- 
fices. The British press has published 
violent protests against the decision 
of the Supreme Council to allow the 
Sultan to continue to reside in Con- 
stantinople. 

This point of view has very many 
supporters in the United States— 
notably, Ex-Ambassador Henry Mor- 
genthau, who rendered such splendid 
services in Turkey at the outbreak 
of the war. It is generally main- 
tained, in the familiar words of Glad- 
stone, that the Turks must be driven 
out of Europe, “bag and baggage.” 

Against this point of view we have 
the solemn protest of Mr. Montagu, 
Secretary for India, that Great Brit- 
ain must not affront the sensibilities 
of those millions of Moslems who look 
with pride to Constantinople as the 
seat of the Caliphate. Both he and 
Lloyd George have asserted that the 
British Government can not prove 
faithless to its formal assurances 
given during the war that there was 
no intention of driving the Turks 
from their capital. Otherwise, as 
they forcibly declare, Great Britain 
had no right to call on its Moslem 
subjects to help conquer Turkey. 

The legal right of the descendants 
of Osman to the Caliphate is undoubt- 
edly open to serious question. It is 
true that many Moslems, notably 
those of Persia, contest these claims. 
Millions of Moslems throughout the 





and the Straits 


world, however, including our own 
islands of the Philippines, have a deep 
sentimental regard and respect for 
the Sultan of Turkey as the leading 
temporal monarch of Islam. An in- 
teresting recognition of this fact is the 
action taken by the United States Gov- 
ernment in appealing to Sultan Abdul 
Hamid to use his influence as Caliph 
to persuade the revolting tribes of 
Moslems in the Jolo Archipelago to 
accept American rule. There can be 
no doubt that Moslems everywhere 
have had a genuine pride—a childish 
pride, if you will—in the fact that a 
Moslem potentate has his palace 
where the Imperial Cesars once held 
sway. 

The overwhelming defeat of the 
Turks and the loss of the major por- 
tion of their once magnificent empire 
has been a bitter humiliation to the 
House of Islam. Nor should the revolt 
of the Arabs from Turkish rule be 
taken too seriously as offsetting in 
any sense this powerful Moslem sen- 
timent concerning the Caliphate and 
Constantinople. Taking into account 
the simplicity of character and the 
fanaticism of the Arabs, it is not 
unlikely that they may experience at 
any moment a revulsion of feeling 
concerning their fellow Moslems the 
Turks, formerly their oppressors and 
bitter enemies. There is grave dan- 
ger that sooner or later the vast 
majority of Moslems would unite in 
fierce opposition to any attempt by 
Christian Powers to subject the Sul- 
tan-Caliph to further humiliations. 

It was an evil day for the Turks 
when those hardy warriors of the 
plains and hills abandoned their tents 
to settle down in the palaces of the 
Cesars. Constantinople is one of the 
loveliest cities of the world, but it 
has been the apple of discord between 


many nations for centuries, the cause : 


of many misfortunes, disasters, and 
wars. It has been the centre of base 
intrigues and corruption. Here the 
Turks were enervated and demoral- 
ized by Byzantine traditions and by 
the worst influences of European 
civilization. There is much melan- 
choly truth in the opinion expressed 


by the author of “Nationalism and 
War in the Near East” that “the fail- 
ure of the Turks is due to Byzantin- 
ism. Their corruption and impotence 
were inherited with their national 
capital—not inherent in their na- 
tional character. Byzantine 
civilization was overflowed, not flood- 
ed out, by the Turkish invasion; 
and all the worst features of the 
decadent Byzantine social system 
emerged and flourished in the soil 
refertilized by new blood. No democ- 
racy, no simple virtues, and no sound 
vitality could grow in such soil with- 
out a more thorough purification than 
even Mahomet could give it.” 

The curse of Constantinople comes, 
of course, in the main from its situa- 
tion athwart the Straits connecting 
the Euxine and the Mediterranean, 
both high seas necessary for the use 
of many nations, particularly for the 
vast Russian Empire. No single 
nation could expect to control exclu- 
sively this place without incurring 
the envy and hostility of other 
nations. This magnificent port was 
plainly intended by nature to be a 
great port of call, like Singapore, or 
an important commercial emporium, 
like Hong Kong. It was never suited 
to be the free, secure capital of an 
independent nation. 

The freedom of the Straits of the 
Bosphorus and the Dardanelles has 
long been an imperative necessity, as 
well as an abstract right under inter- 
national law. This freedom must be 
established and guaranteed by the 
most absolute and effective measures 
that may be devised. Whatever the 
differences and mutual jealousies of 
the Powers, they seem fairly well 
agreed on this fundamental proposi- 
tion: the freedom of the Straits must 
be assured, and no single nation shall 
be permitted to control their use for 
its own selfish ends. 

Such being the facts and the logic 
of the situation, the question whether 
the Turks shall be permitted to con- 
tinue to reside in Constantinople 
becomes of subsidiary importance. 
Once the freedom of the Straits is 
effectively guaranteed, its value as a 
national capital is destroyed. If the 
Turks care to remain under the guns 
of foreign warships and overawed by 
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foreign garrisons, they are accepting 
restraints and humiliations that can 
not long be endured. Sooner or later 
they will hanker for the seclusion and 
the tranquillity of Konia, the old capi- 
tal of the Seljukian Turks in the heart 
of Asia Minor. (Broussa is far from 
an ideal capital, as it also would be 
dependent for an outlet on the Sea of 
Marmora and the Dardanelles.) The 
day will surely come when the Turks 
will escape from the spell of ill-fated 
Byzantium; when they will see the 
situation in its true light, and will 
realize that national greatness con- 


sists not in empire but in moral_ 


regeneration. Once again they will 
return to the plains and hills from 
whence they came; and in such a 
Hegira will assuredly lie their salva- 
tion, their true happiness and wel- 
fare. 

In the meantime, if by reason of 
the ignis fatuus of Constantinople 
they are blinded to their true inter- 
ests, why should others, in the light 
of all the practical considerations 
involved, give themselves undue con- 
cern? Why dissipate their energies 
and influence in a futile agitation, and 
lose sight of the true issue which 
Lloyd George has properly empha- 
sized as the problem of establishing 
and maintaining the freedom of the 
Straits, and protecting the interests 
of the peoples of the Near East? 

It should now be evident, in view 
of the rivalries and the mutual dis- 
trust of the Powers, that the problem 
of providing the right kind of man- 
dates in Constantinople and the Near 
East is excessively difficult, and over- 
shadows all other considerations. If 
one could only feel sure that their 
main concern was truly the freedom 
of the Straits and the welfare of the 
peoples of that part of the world, 
there would be much less cause for 
anxiety. In fact, under such condi- 
tions, the American people might 
even be induced, by a high sense of 
obligation to render a great disin- 
terested service for mankind in gen- 
eral as well as for these unhappy 
peoples in particular, to undertake a 
general mandate over Constantinople 
and Asia Minor. The attitude of the 
Powers, however, leaves too much 
reason to fear that they have not 





accepted wholeheartedly those gener- 
ous principles advocated by the 
United States in this war, and that 
it would be futile and unwise for us 
to attempt a mandate where our 
efforts would be foredoomed to fail- 
ure. 

It is impossible to avoid the un- 
happy conclusion that the preoccupa- 
tion of the Powers over the division 
of conquered territories, and the 
establishment of new spheres of influ- 


ence in accordance with the archaic 
and utterly vicious principle of bal- 
ance of power, threatens a lamentable 


‘failure to solve the Eastern question. 


The key to its solution would seem to 
lie in the establishment and main- 
tenance of the freedom of the Straits; 
and with this accomplished, it mat- 
ters little whether or no the Turks 
are suffered to remain beside the 
Golden Horn. 
PHILIP MARSHALL BROWN 


The Case of Sir Oliver Lodge 


HE conspicuous exhibits in the 

“case” of Sir Oliver Lodge are 
the posters six feet high announcing 
lectures upon “The Structure of the 
Atom” and “The Evidence for Sur- 
vival” and the streams of auditors 
filling well-paid seats to listen to a 
“scientific” message. The popularity 
betokens no sudden renascence of in- 
terest in exact science; nor is the per- 
suasive oratory of the physicist the 
magnet that draws dollars and de- 
votees. It is the author of “Ray- 
mond” and not the professor of 
physics at the University of Liver- 
pool that is speaking. The atom en- 
ters the best society through the 
patronage of “spooks.” 

Prestige is potent. Surely if a dis- 
tinguished physicist, trained in the 
niceties of the laboratory and the logic 
of scientific evidence, is convinced 
that the living communicate with the 
dead, the testimony must be pro- 
foundly convincing. The obvious fact 
is strangely ignored that, for the one 
exceptional scientist who subscribes 
to the reality of such communication, 
there are hundreds of equal authority 
who would violently resent the impli- 
cation that they might be tempted to 
draw conclusions as to the nature of 
the universe from the testimony of 
“mediums” trafficking upon human 
credulity. Let no venturesome entre- 
preneur suppose that he can repeat 
this platform success by importing a 
still more eminent physicist, whose 
prestige might, indeed, assemble a 
modest audience at Harvard or Co- 
lumbia University, but who would 
hardly fill Carnegie Hall in New York 
or the Academy of Music in Philadel- 


phia. Prestige is potent; but the will 
to believe is more so. They combine 
in the “case” of Sir Oliver and his 
audiences. | 

The scientific student of the belief 
in spirits places the phenomenon in 
the primitive stages of human think- 
ing. Sir Edward Tylor tells us that 
“the received spiritualistic theory 
belongs to the philosophy of sav- 
ages”; that a North American Indian 
transferred to a spirit-séance in Lon- 
don with its “raps, noises, voices, and 
other physical actions, would be per- 
fectly at home in the proceedings.” 
Andrew Lang regarded the study of 
these “psychological curiosities” of 
persistent belief “as a branch of 
mythology or folklore.” Podmore, 
the historian of modern spiritualism, 
calls the belief less an hypothesis or 
an explanation than “the instinctive 
utterance of primitive animism.” And 
yet in the twentieth year of the twen- 
tieth century the same order of be- 
lief, based upon the same discredited 
type of evidence, but couched in more 
learned language, sways the minds of 
men who live richly in a world built 
upon the discoveries of science; by 
whom the spirit that created the tele- 
graph and telephone, aeroplanes and 
motor cars, “wireless” and X-rays, 
aseptic surgery and preventive medi- 
cine, is forsaken in pursuit of a cult 
of revelation by mediums plying a 
questionable trade among the intel- 
lectual slums of civilization. 

For the ordinary every-day mind 
holding such beliefs at arm’s length 
or playing with them as the fash- 
ionable toy of the hour, with no dis- 
ciplined standards of consistency, and 
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slight responsibilities of reputation, 
there is nothing seriously discredit- 
able—though much that is deplorable 
—in the lapse; for such minds fol- 
low the torch-bearers and are blinded 
by the incandescent filament of pres- 
tige. What is pardonable for the fol- 
lowing is not so for the leaders of 
thought. Nor can the tribute which 
we gladly pay to our cousinly col- 
leagues coming to us under the mis- 
sion of science be permitted to silence 
the protest against the mental con- 
fusion and darkening counsels of ob- 
scurantism which follow the trail of 
Sir Oliver across the American con- 
tinent. 

The peculiar aggravation of the 
“case” is the trivial irrelevance of the 
evidence upon which a professor of 
physics announces a subversive dis- 
pensation, which, if true, would con- 
tradict every principle of his science 
and relegate his laboratory to the 
scrap heap of an abandoned intellec- 
tual habitation. For Sir Oliver offers 
the same threadbare evidence, stale 
and unprofitable. The mingling of 
physics and psychics is most amaz- 
ing: 


The fact that a photograph can be clearly 
recognized when the medium has only seen 
the person clairvoyantly on the other side of 
the veil is suggestive, since it seems to show 
that the general appearance is preserved—or, 
in other words, that each human body is a 
true representation of personality. 


Sir Oliver ventures into biology 
with the same confidence. He speaks 
of the similarity of “the ideas about 
inheritance usually associated with 
the name of Weissmann, and the in- 
heritance or conveyance of bodily 
attributes or of powers acquired 
through the body, into the future life 
of the soul.” So, when spirits return 
in the incoherent disclosures of the 
séance room, the man of science ob- 
serves how far they “inherit” or “con- 
vey” their acquired characteristics. 
“Future existence may be either 
glorified or stained, for a time, by 
persistence of bodily traits.” Fur- 
thermore, it is found that, although 
bodily marks, scars, and wounds are 
clearly not of soul-compelling and 
permanent character, yet for pur- 
poses of identification, and when re- 
entering the physical atmosphere for 
the purpose of communication with 
friends, these temporary marks are 


reassumed.” How does Sir Oliver 
reach these positive deductions? 
From the inspired revelations of 
mediums, accepted on their own pre- 
tensions as experts in the physics and 
biology of the future world. Weiss- 
mann and his followers have a preju- 
dice in favor of controllable experi- 
mentation upon transmission of traits 
through successive generations of liv- 
ing animal or plant forms; Sir Oliver 
prefers the simpler method of clair- 
voyance to reveal the laws of spirit 
transmission. But SirA.Conan Doyle, 
whose training both as a physician 
and as a detective should give him a 
higher expert rating, says that in the 
future world we are all of an age, the 
young growing older and the old 
growing younger until a democratic 
equilibrium of appearance is reached. 
These discrepancies might be embar- 
rassing if spirits and those who com- 
municate with them felt it obligatory 
to carry the impedimenta of logical 
baggage on their journeys. Sir 
Oliver does not wish to be troubled 
with explaining these matters when 
he reaches the world with which he 
now communicates. He gives no- 
tice: 

As a digression of some importance, I ven- 
ture to say that claims of thoughtless and 
pertinacious people upon the charitable and 
eminent, even here, are often excessive: it is 
to be hoped that such claims become less trou- 


blesome and less effective hereafter; but it is 
a hope without much foundation. 


So long as mediums control the tele- 
phone-book of the “hereafter,” there 
is little outlook for peace. For it is 
plain, as Dr. Furness, the genial 
Shakespearean, used to say, the most 
difficult task for a logical mind is to 
take these matters seriously. 

The citations are relevant to show 
what manner of thinking and what 
standards of evidence Sir Oliver em- 
ploys in support of his thesis. Are 
these reasonings those of a man of 
science in any other sense than they 
reflect the apologetics of a mind that 
retains a vestige of logical conscience, 
but for the most part wanders wher- 
ever it listeth? The conclusions must 
be made to appear reasonable and 
learned, and the argument modelled 
after the patterns of the fabric that 
science weaves. But the result is a 


travesty, a grotesque degradation, 
pernicious because it may influence 





minds inexpert in distinguishing be- 
tween truth and nonsense, between a 
poem and a parody. 

Let us test Sir Oliver’s acumen in 
simpler fashion. Ten years ago New 
York and other American cities were 
similarly aflutter, but not with 
learned theories and platform deliv- 
erances; for the central figure of the 
excitement could neither read nor 
write, nor speak any other language 
than the Italian of her class. But she 
had spokesmen in plenty and with 
ample prestige: Lombroso and Mor- 
selli in Italy, Richet and Flammarion 
in France, and a group of eminent 
observers in England, including Sir 
Oliver Lodge. Mr. Carrington de- 
voted a book to the “case” of Eusapia 
Palladino and said: ‘“Eusapia is gen- 
uine; but she is, so far as I know, 
almost unique.” “The whole evi- 
dential case for the physical phenom- 
ena of spiritualism” rests with her; 
if “nothing but fraud entered into 
the production of these phenomena, 
then the whole case for the physical 
phenomena would be ruined—utterly, 
irretrievably ruined.” The piéce de 
résistance of Eusapia’s performance 
consisted in the lifting, “levitation by 
spirits,” of a very light table which 
she carried with her for the purpose. 
When unknown to her, two witnesses 
were smuggled under the table and 
saw her foot levitate, and when with 
proper control of her hands and feet 
nothing happened, while with lax 
control the spirits gave most satisfac- 
tory performances, the case of Palla- 
dino collapsed ; but Mr. Carrington is 
now publishing a “psychical” journal 
for the further record of the rare 
powers of future Eusapias. 


Did Eusapia deceive all Europe and 
did she succumb only to the shrewd 
Yankee mind? By no means. Pro- 
fessor Le Bon saw the trickery in 
Paris; Dr. Moll and Dr. Dessoir (Ger- 
mans, be it whispered) saw through 
Eusapia in Berlin; Professor Sedg- 
wick, Dr. Hodgson, Mr. Myers— 
though inclining to belief in some 
form of supernormal powers—were 
convinced that Eusapia was fraudu- 
lent. But Sir Oliver wrote: “I am 
therefore in hopes that the present 
decadent state of the Neapolitan 
woman may be only temporary, and 
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that hereafter some competent and 
thoroughly prepared witness may 
yet bring testimony to the continued 
existence of a genuine abnormal 
power in her organism.” 

Is this the utterance of a science- 
trained caution or of the will to be- 
lieve despite the unwelcome trend of 
the evidence? 

The case of Sir Oliver does not 
stand alone. Sir Richard Crookes, a 
fellow-physicist of like distinction, 
testified to seeing a medium sitting in 
the air supported by nothing visible, 
offered spirit photographs as evi- 
dence of survival, inferred the exist- 
ence of an “hitherto unknown force” 
from the fact that a medium affected 
a balance with which apparently he 
had no contact—to mention only a 
few of the accredited miracles of a 
physical nature. Alfred Russel Wal- 
lace had a like faith in the genuine- 
ness of several forms of mediumistic 
performances, and, in addition, re- 
garded the neglect of phrenology as 
one of the scientific sins of the nine- 
teenth century. The list could be ex- 
tended not indefinitely, but consider- 
ably. The phenomenon is a puzzling 
one; for we associate with the effect 
of a professional training a general 
robustness of logical vigor, a thor- 
ough saturation of the mind in all its 
vocations with the habits of rigid evi- 
dence and critical caution. We as- 
sume a consistency of mental habit, 
and in that assumption seemingly go 
astray. We must make room for the 
existence of minds streaked with ra- 
tionality but not uniformly pene- 
trated by the stabilizing quality; we 
must consider reserved areas of prej- 
udice and predilection in which ideas 
flourish and convictions are cher- 
ished with slight regard to their rec- 
onciliation with the dominant logi- 
cality of the rest of one’s beliefs. If 
such products of our complex psy- 
chology are common, though presum- 
ably in less momentous phases of the 
mental character, why should they 
not occasionally occur among profes- 
sional men of science, and now and 
then among the ablest of them? It 
is plainly not the “physical” but the 
personal bent of Sir Oliver that is 
responsible for the amazing conclu- 
sions to which he commits himself, 





bringing to their statement the 
formulating skill which results from 
the professional side of his men- 
tality. 

It would seem extravagant to speak 
of a divided personality, because that 
type of psychological chasm runs 
deeper and invades the emotional re- 
sponses in more pragmatic types of 
conduct. And yet the emotional ele- 
ment in the will to believe is the es- 
sential common factor. In the pres- 
ence of strong emotion in these 
straining times, so tragically reén- 
forced by the calamity of bereave- 
ment on a world-wide scale, compos- 
ure is difficult and reason.seems a 
frail support. To see life steadily 
and to see it whole is no easy consum- 
mation, when the most cherished 
values have been trampled upon and 
the closest ties broken. Unreason is 
rampant in the political world; its 
invasion of the scientific domain is 
not surprising. 

It is characteristic that the conclu- 
sions for which such feeble and 
pitiable evidence is advanced and ac- 
cepted always appeal to a strong per- 
sonal wish. Change the stake but a 
little, and the intensity of the emo- 
tion pales. One may discuss the hy- 
pothesis of telepathy quite compos- 
edly; the overwhelming evidence of 
exact experiment is that it does not 
exist. The presumption in favor of 
it is part of the same predilection, 
has the same anthropological flavor 
as that in favor of the belief in spirit 
intercourse; but its animus is closer 
to the intellectual pursuit. It is less 
hazardous to take a chance on its 
occasional and sporadic occurrence; 
and the most ardent believers in its 
possibility use the telegraph no less 
regularly when they wish to convey 
messages with some reasonable as- 
surance of their delivery. Telepathy 
does not penetrate the emotional na- 
ture and play havoc with the integ- 
rity of social relations and the secur- 
ity of a logical conscience. Naturally, 
those inclined to credit “occult” 
forces are hospitable to both hypoth- 
eses; and it has been assumed by 


- some psychic researchers that spirits 


may use telepathy, while Maeterlinck 


ascribes the power to exceptional 


horses. The satisfaction attaching to 


such beliefs is real,.and when not too 
dearly purchased is an indulgence 


which strong minds can stand. But © 


rationality is too precious an asset 
to be complacently exposed to such 
temptation. 

The social menace is twofold: it in- 


clines sober minds to speculate in 


supernatural forces as though they 
were regularly listed on the stock 
exchange of sound beliefs; and it 
sends all sorts and conditions of men 
and more sorts and conditions of 
women to visiting mediums and flirt- 
ing with “ouija” boards, to the un- 
dermining of their none too stable be- 
liefs in the rectitude of nature and 
the solidarity of human experience. 
All the interests of sanity—medical, 
educational, religious, and broadly 
humanitarian—have a like stake in 
opposing the momentary assault upon 
rationality, and marshaling against 
it the institutional resources of press 
and pulpit and platform, academic 
and civilian. The coinage of the 
mind can not be debased with impun- 
ity. At credulity’s 


booth are all things sold, 
Each ounce of dross costs its ounce of gold. 


JOSEPH JASTROW 


Correspondence 


“‘The Human Cost of 
Living”’ 
To the Editors of THE REVIEW: 

I am wondering, after reading the har- 
rowing tale of “The Human Cost of Liv- 
ing,” whether John knows also that to 
get his electric light a certain process 
has to be gone through wherein women 
have to sit in a room at the steady tem- 
perature of 110 degrees? 

This I have been told by one who pro- 
fesses to know whereof she speaks. Their 
shifts must be short—but even so! 

On the other hand, I really should like 
to know what John can do about it, and 
whether, unless he can do something 
about it, it is valuable or wise to depress 
and even torment his soul with the 
knowledge. 

Can anything be done about it that 
will not overturn our material civiliza- 
tion? Of course these workers are real 
heroes—every one with a heart for 
humanity must realize that—but are 
they not open-eyed and voluntary heroes? 
They must know beforehand the risks 
they are to take, and, therefore, consider 
that the compensation repays them for it 
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—they can hardly be so altruistic as to 
wish to give John his light simply 
because he wants to have it. 

Anyhow, what can John do about it? 

B. 

Arlington, Mass., February 18 

[Mr. Colcord made it clear that much 
can still be done to better the working 
conditions of labor. Eds. THE REVIEW. | 


Industrial Welfare Work at 
Akron 


To the Editors of THE REVIEW: 

The “welfare work” of the Goodyear 
Tire and Rubber Company is well worthy 
of attention by students of industrial 
conditions. A seven-storied clubhouse 
as the centre of welfare activities is 
nearing completion, at a cost of about a 
million, it is said. The first floor pro- 
vides a gymnasium 100 by 172 feet, and 
a theatre seating 2,000, with stage 40 
feet broad and of still greater depth. 
The second floor has community room 
for men, library, music rooms, etc., with 
dormitory rooms for 300 men. There 
are rooms for the “Industrial Assembly” 
(Senate and House) on the third floor, 
the greater part of which, however, is 
given up to domestic science rooms, rec- 
reational rooms, and dormitories, for 
women. Of the remaining four floors, 
one provides cafeteria service for 8,000 
employees, and the other three house the 
“Goodyear University” and the moving 
picture department, where films eluci- 
date the various processes of manufac- 
turing rubber products. In the base- 
ment are lockers, bowling alleys, rifle 
ranges, etc. Two papers—a monthly and 
a tri-weekly—are published for em- 
ployees, but have also a wide circulation 
outside. 

The company aids and encourages em- 
ployees to own their own homes, finan- 
cing them on a system of monthly instal- 
ments proportioned to wages or salary, 
and at the end of five years the home 
purchaser who has persisted gets a bonus 
from the company of one-fourth the cost 
of the property. The welfare work is 
managed by a central committee of rep- 
resentatives from each department of 
the plant, working under a written con- 
stitution. Some thirty organizations, 
literary, athletic, musical, dramatic, etc., 
are under its direction. For outdoor 
sports a large athletic field is provided, 
and there is also a children’s playground, 
with instructors on duty during the 
summer months, for the children of em- 
ployees. A nursery is provided where 
mothers working in the factory may 
leave their babies under competent care 
during the day. 

If we were to ask one of the 25,000 
Goodyear employees how so much work 
of this kind can be accomplished, he 
would probably explain it by “the Good- 
year spirit,” which a former official once 


defined as “‘a feeling of satisfaction that 
radiates through, and is of mutual benefit 
to, both men and management, brought 
about by the earnest efforts of both par- 
ties to please and support each other.” 
This spirit is attained by codéperation, in 
all things pertaining to the work of the 
plant, from its general management 
down, and the prospects are that its 
achievements will be even greater in the 
future, as the experience of years points 
the way. 
GRACE ORB 
West Lafayette, Ind., 
February 20 


The High-Handedness of the 
Anti-Saloon League 


To the Editors of THE REVIEW: 

The attempt of the Anti-Saloon League 
to convey the impression that the citizens 
who are protesting against the iniquitous 
Volstead Law, or attacking the validity 
of the Eighteenth Amendment, are coun- 
tenancing law-breaking or disrespect for 
the Government, is a clever trick, but one 
that will not work. The Anti-Saloon 
League is not yet the Government of this 
country, though it thinks that it is. 
There are millions of sober, temperate 
men and women who believe that they 
have a natural and inalienable right to 
decide as to what beverages they shall 
drink, and they resent the assumption 
that a band of self-constituted reformers 
have any right to dictate to them in a 
matter relating solely to their personal 
tastes. They favor action thoroughly to 
test the validity of the Eighteenth 
Amendment, and, if that effort fails, to 
bring about its repeal. In so doing, they 
are just as good, just as law-abiding, and 
just as true Americans as the men and 
women who have forced upon the coun- 
try a measure that directly violates the 
letter and spirit of the Declaration of 
Independence, and, we believe, also the 
Constitution of the United States. 

The violent abuse with which the Anti- 
Saloon League has assailed all those, in- 
cluding the Vigilance League, who pro- 
test against the action of Congressmen 
and State legislators who had no man- 
date from the people on this issue, is 
proof that they are at least doubtful as 
to whether on a popular vote they would 
have received a majority. The test of 
the true spirit of Americanism is loyalty 
to the principle of personal liberty, 
which is the cornerstone of American 
political liberty, and it is a new and un- 
American doctrine that would deny to 
free citizens of the United States the 
right to test the validity of a law or Con- 
stitutional amendment, or to seek its 
repeal. 

E. J. SHRIVER 
Chairman Executive Committee, 
The Vigilance League 
New York, February 28 


The Power of the Refer- 
endum 


To the Editors of THE REVIEW: 


The significance of the efforts of Gov- 
ernor Milliken of Maine to line up the 
States whose Legislatures voted to ratify 
Constitutional Prohibition against Rhode 


Island lies in the fact that out of 44° 


possibilities he has only announced 26, 
Does this not indicate a cooling off of 
sentiment in the remainder? The Gov- 
ernor of Vermont not only refused to 
codperate but expressed the hope that 
Rhode Island would win her case. In 
Maryland a red-hot fight for “rescission 
plus a referendum” is now in progress. 

Moreover, the list of 26 includes sev- 
eral States where the referendum has 
been invoked. The Governor of Califor- 
nia, for instance, may find that he has 
joined the movement without the author- 
ity of his people. 

Before long the Ohio referendum case 
will be decided by the United States 
Supreme Court. 

Provided it holds that the people are 
part of “the Legislature,” if the State 
Constitution, as interpreted by the State 
Supreme Court, so ordains, there may 
result favorable decisions for a refer- 
endum in California, Washington, Ne- 
braska, Missouri, Oklahoma, Michigan, 
and New Mexico. 

These States, in that event, will not 
have voted as yet upon Constitutional 
Prohibition. For, if the people can 
legally take part in the Legislative act, it 
is not yet complete. So it is quite possible 
that a considerable number of Americans 
will have an opportunity, after all, to 
record their views on Constitutional Pro- 
hibition, even if the New York and 
Massachusetts Legislatures now in ses- 
sions refuse to grant referendums. 

A decision by the Supreme Court in 
the Ohio case may wake them out of 
their trance. 

As to Constitutional Suffrage, the 
Oklahoma Legislature gave what is 
called “a Legislative recognition” to the 
referendum in that State by omitting the 
“emergency measure clause” after the 
lower house had first insisted upon it. 

If, including Ohio and Oklahoma, the 
suffragists succeed in obtaining 36 State 
Legislatures for the amendment, will the 
Secretary of State ignore the referen- 


dums as he did on Prohibition in issuing- 


his proclamation? Or will fear of possi- 
ble legal complications as affecting the 
approaching Presidential election give 
him pause and cause him to reverse the 
Prohibition precedent and await with 
patience the coming authoritative ruling 
on this question by the Supreme Court? 
The latter would seem to be the wiser 
course. 
OPTIMIST 


New York, February 29 
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Book Reviews 


Jeremiad and Jumble 


LiseratisM IN America. By Harold Stearns. 
New York: Boni and Liveright. 


Tue INTELLECTUALS AND THE WAGE-EARNERS. 
By Herbert Ellsworth Cory. New York: 
The Sunwise Turn. 

MERICAN liberals are a rather poor 

sort, according to Mr. Harold 

Stearns. They acquiesced in conscrip- 

tion; they allowed themselves, either 

through timidity or through the seduc- 
tion of office, to become a part of the 
war machine and to help along the mon- 
strous evils that developed during the 
period of conflict—hysteria, bitterness, 
persecution, imposture, false propaganda, 
and everything. Fortunately, however, 
from Mr. Stearns’s standpoint, not all 
of the liberals were of this weak fibre. 

A saving remnant of Sir Bediveres have 

stood guard till now, and will stand 

guard in the wild hour coming on. For 

a tempestuous time is just ahead of us 

—social revolution with a strong proba- 

bility of much bloodshed. 

It would be profitable to learn just 
what this liberalism is and with what 
groups it is to be identified. But the 
reader will hardly be satisfied with what 
is furnished him. Liberalism apparently 
is not a doctrine, nor are doctrines its 
primary concern. It is rather a “philoso- 
phy” which embodies a “respect for the 
individual and his freedom of conscience 
and opinion,” a “temper and attitude of 
tolerance,” a dependence upon facts and 
upon reason as their interpreter. Still, 
though it stresses reason, it does not 
overlook “the drive of passion of con- 
viction.” It is a well-bred “philosophy.” 
“It is urbane, good-natured, non-parti- 
san, detached. It is in a way frankly 
‘above the battle.’ ” 

The observant reader will labor hard 
in his effort to discover any existent 
group in which these qualities are con- 
spicuous. He will labor yet more strenu- 
ously in his effort to find their ex- 
emplification in Mr. Stearns’s volume. 
Liberalism, he will conclude as he turns 
the last page, may be all of these things; 
but the volume itself is anything but an 
exhibit in support of the thesis. Of tol- 
erance for a contrary opinion, and of re- 
spect for him who holds it, there is 
usually none. The things set down as 
facts are, as a rule, either disputable 
things or else the opposite of things 
known by any well-informed person to 
be true. There is small exercise of rea- 
son and much emotional excitation. 
There is a piling up of aggressive as- 
sertion, with sweeping and uncritical 
generalizations. In some pages the 
breathless rush of words mounts (or de- 
scends, as you please) into mere rant. 
The temper throughout is violent, parti- 





san, and belligerent. The book as a 
whole is an interesting example of the 
highly modern thing called intellectual 
radicalism (though why intellectual it 
is hard to say), with its swirl and rush 
of extreme and unbased opinions on 
every conceivable subject. 

It is a serious intellectual weakness, 
we learn on page 12, to be unfair to 
one’s opponent. This weakness, however, 
is revealed more than once in the book, 
and nowhere more strikingly than in the 
treatment (pp. 111-12) of certain Ameri- 
can Socialists who left their party be- 
cause of its attitude on the war. Noth- 
ing in the book reveals the slightest 
understanding of the psychology of the 
American people as a whole regarding 
the war, or of the psychology of any 
particular group—even his own. It is 
but natural, therefore, that, in the fury 
of his partisanship, the author can see 
no integrity in the possessor of an op- 
posing view. The motive that deter- 
mined Mr. Walling, Mr. Russell, and Mr. 
Spargo was the “natural desire to be 
quoted and popular.” In Mr. Spargo’s 
case he goes further. The book “Bol- 
shevism” seems to him, “on the face of 
it, dishonest and unfair.” The stupidity 
and falseness of the first judgment, the 
flippancy and ignorance of the second, 
are obvious enough to any sincere per- 
son; but the offensiveness of both is 
made more glaring by reason of the 
author’s high-flown pretensions to the 
alleged liberal virtues. 

When one comes to the chapter on 
“Leadership,” one knows what to expect. 
Whatever else it may contain, it is sure 
to include a tribute to Nicolai Lenin. 
The mind of emotional radicalism is 
fashioned of contrarieties. When it 
sings the praise of tolerance, of reason, 
of respect for the individual, of free- 
dom of conscience, speech, press, and 
assemblage; when it anathematizes mili- 
tary conscription, the regimentation of 
labor, government by executive decree 
and the like, the observant reader 
senses what is coming next. It is a 
pean to that chief modern exponent of 
intolerance, fanaticism, and repression, 
Lenin. And sure enough, on the second 
page of the chapter it begins. At first 
it is a bit tentative and cautious—per- 
haps an illustration of that liberal 
“method of approach” elsewhere extolled. 
“It [the war] produced practically no 
leaders among the men of affairs except 
possibly Lenin. ... Even Clemenceau 
has been, for all his stubbornness and 
refreshing reactionary directness, more 
of a dictator than a leader.” So the 
Clemenceau who ruled by a majority 
of an elected chamber and who any day 


-might have been overturned was a “dic- 


tator,” while the Lenin who has ruled 
by the bayonet is a “leader.” But this 
is only the beginning. A little further 
on (pp. 204-5), and behold the apotheosis! 





Of misstatements of simple fact there 
are too many to chronicle. But one won- 
ders just how, with the figures in front 
of him and carefully set down, the author 
can assert (p. 59) that the increase in 
railway mileage in 1910 over the mile- 
age in 1860—a matter of eight times— 
is “almost one hundred times.” There is 
something here to prompt the reader to a 


curious speculation regarding the au- 


thor’s mental habits. But still more will 
such speculation be induced by a con- 
sideration of the author’s readings from 
history and his estimates of present and 
future conditions. Nearly everything in 
the United States is wrong, it appears, 
and has been so for more than a cen- 
tury. The Civil War was unnecessary 
and could have been avoided had the 
Abolitionists kept quiet. It has left in 
its wake, moreover, a fearful train of 
horrors—the negro problem, Federal 
supremacy, the imminence of a national 
smash-up, materialism, and a miscellane- 
ous assortment of minor ills. The recent 
war—at least America’s participation in 
it—was also needless, and its effect has 
been only to pile Pelion upon Ossa in 
the shape of further horrors. The hopes 
aroused by it have all been dissipated, 
and chaos lies just around the corner. 

For the emotional radical to find every- 
thing wrong in the present is conven- 
tional enough; to see the future doubtful 
and threatening is not uncommon; but 
to find past and present equally bad and 
to forebode the future as worse is a new 
turn in social meteorology. The author 
must at least be credited with a novel 
contribution. 

With much tall talk, and no little 
sentimentality, Mr. Cory offers his blend 
of psycho-analysis, Bolshevism, I. W. 
W.-ism, Federalism (otherwise Plural- 
ism), Marxism, guild Socialism, benevo- 
lent sabotage, and a number of revolu- 
tionary kickshaws that happen to be 
lying around. It is a marvelous synthe- 
sis, piled high with a jumble of hetero- 
geneous objects in the foreground and 
with limitless horizons. It is the very 
latest word in revolutionary divination, 
and for a few weeks at least it ought to 
close the field against rival entries from 
the ultra-radical coteries. 

True to type, it contains the conven- 
tional revolutionary pean to liberty and 
the complemental laudations of Lenin. 
While it excoriates the sabotage of the 
rascally bourgeoisie, it idealizes prole- 
tarian sabotage as a thing “that moves 
progressively towards truth, beauty, 
love.” The measures taken by demo- 
cratic States to protect themselves con- 
stitute repression; the far more vigorous 
measures taken by the Soviet oligarchy 
to maintain itself are merely instances 
of “self-discipline.” Fanatical absurdi- 
ties of this sort crowd the volume. There 
is to be said for it, however, that it is 
free from the detestable smartness that 
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pervades so much of current revolution- 
ary print and that it shows evidences 
of study, however preposterously the 
gleanings from that study have been 
applied. I hope that it will be widely 
read; for there is need for all to know 
what fantastic speculation is constantly 
issuing from the revolutionary fold. 
Among thinking persons the book will 
prove its own best antidote. 
W. J. GHENT 


A Catholic Critic of Sinn 
Fein 
Some Questions oF Peace AND Wak, with 
special reference to Ireland. By Rev. 
Walter McDonald, D.D., Prefect of the 
Dunboyne Establishment, St. Patrick’s 
College, Maynooth. London: Burns and 
Oates, Ltd. 
RACTICAL statesmen are not much 
given to quoting books by profes- 
sors. So there may well have been a 
flutter of curiosity in the British Parlia- 
ment when, during a recent speech 
about Home Rule, Mr. Lloyd George held 
up a little green brochure fresh from the 
press, and insisted that honorable mem- 
bers should listen to long paragraphs by 
Dr. Walter McDonald. Honorable mem- 
bers would no doubt prick up their ears, 
and the suspicious among them would 
fancy that these extracts had appealed to 
the Premier less through their intrinsic 
merit than through the support they lend 
to the new Irish bill. Beyond doubt it 
was good debating to cite a Maynooth 
professor for the view that Sinn Fein 
has garbled the records of the past, that 
historically there never was any such 
thing as an Irish “nation,” united and 
fully independent, and that the claim of 
nationality, in the only sense which mat- 
ters, can be advanced with at least equal 
force on behalf of the Protestants in the 
northeast corner of Ulster. Those who 
might be stimulated to read the book 
would find in it an indictment of the 
prelates who said that no conscription 
law could be rightly applied to the Irish 
people without Ireland’s consent, and 
would be impressed by the fact that an 
authorized teacher of candidates for the 
priesthood will admit no strength in such 
a plea. The sponsors of a bill which 
aims to unite the warring extremists on 
either side might naturally welcome the 
help of a Catholic doctor of divinity who 
says that Sir Edward Carson acted as 
every statesman in Europe or America 
would do in similar circumstances, 
urged by a similar conviction. 

But, although the book has these obvi- 
ous uses of which so dexterous a de- 
bater as Mr. Lloyd George has been quick 
to avail himself, it would be most un- 
fair to call its author a mere propa- 
gandist for a party programme. In 
what he has written there are some 
notable features of permanent and timely 


value for the elucidation of his subject. 
As befits his profession, Dr. McDonald 
summons his readers to look at Ireland’s 
case in the light of a history not only 
sympathetic but impartial, and in the 
light of an ethic not only insistent but 
intelligent. Thus, the book is in part 
historical and in part critical. Two 
sources of mistake are vigorously ex- 
posed: first, the idea that the Home Rule 
problem can be solved by burrowing into 
the past and claiming a restoration of 
the “independent” status which Ireland 
lost some centuries ago at the hand of 
English invaders acknowledging no prin- 
ciple higher than force; second, the idea 
that an abstract formula like “self-de- 
termination,” used without any scrutiny 
of circumstance or any forecasting of 
probable results, is sufficient by itself to 
define the régime under which a country 
shall be governed. Both these specious 
arguments have had immense vogue, and 
Dr. McDonald subjects both to a mordant 
analysis which does credit to his power 
in the science of applied ethics. He 
raises such points as these: whether Ire- 
land ever was united and independent; 
whether she has not many times re- 
nounced, at least by implication, her 
separate status; whether there are not 
numerous cases in which “nationhood,” 
with the approval of the whole world, 
has been forfeited without ‘“acquies- 
cence;” what sort of community is to be 
recognized as a national self, and whether 
Ulster can not urge this right as against 
the rest of Ireland just as fairly as Ire- 
land can urge it against Great Britain. 
Passing to some ethical issues of the 
Great War, Dr. McDonald asks how those 
who approve of wars waged in a good 
cause can help approving also of a draft 
law essential to military success. Since 
it is wrong to begin a fight where there 
is no chance of winning, must not those 
who have willed the end will also the 
means? How could Ireland escape this 
common burden of the Empire unless her 
people could plead conscientious objec- 
tion to all war as such—a plea surely 
among the very last which historical evi- 
dence can make good? She can not treat 
the Imperial Parliament as a constitu- 
tional authority when it legislates to her 
own taste, and denounce it as a usurping 
aggressor when it legislates otherwise. 

All this, and much more like it, is ad- 
mirably to the point. To exempt Ireland 
from conscription was no matter of inter- 
national right; it was a counsel of expe- 
dience, in view of that deplorable es- 
trangement for which British rulers in 
days gone by are so much to blame, and 
whose consequence British rulers of the 
present have still to bear. That new 
term, “self-determination,” in which 
President Wilson has crystallized the 
mood of a new time, involved the in- 
evitable risk of a word which may be 
tortured in contradictory directions. It 


is an excellent working formula, but 
language is at best no more than approxi- 
mately expressive, and no state in Eu- 
rope has had its place fixed at the Paris 
Conference by either historical inquiries 
or abstract rules pursued to the complete 
neglect of existing facts. 

In his criticism of Sinn Fein Dr. Mce- 
Donald has had no difficulty in proving 
that the history on which his opponents 
rely with such confidence is at best un- 
certain, and that some general maxims 
which they quote can quite as well be 
used against them. But, what is really 
more important, he makes it clear that 
from neither of these sources, with 
whatever degree of literal exactness they 
may be understood, can an answer to our 
present problem reveal itself. What con- 
cerns us now is neither antiquarian re- 
search nor manipulated abstractions, but 
a resolute facing of comparative values 
for the future. 

Those, however, who base Ireland’s 
claim to self-government upon what 
Matthew Arnold so well called the fact 
of “the incompatibles” can endorse a 
great deal of what Dr. McDonald has 
said without agreeing with his conclusion 
that the northeast corner has just the 
same special right that belongs to the 
country as a whole. Splitting up into 
fragments can not go on indefinitely. 
Level-headed Irishmen do not demand 
Home Rule just because they are in- 
fatuated about “historical nationhood”; 
they rather make much, sometimes too 
much, of historical nationhood because 
they discern the need for Home Rule. 
Not because Niall of the Nine Hostages 
ruled over a united Ireland in the fourth 
century or Brian in the eleventh, and not 
because the order established by these 
ancient worthies was never willingly 
abandoned by any generation of their 
descendants, do they insist that a régime 
which has broken down before our own 
eyes shall be replaced by a régime which 
can stand. Niall and Brian and the rest 
are in truth as shadowy figures to nine- 
tenths of the discontented Irish now as 
they can be to Dr. McDonald, and the 
practical solution is as little dependent 
on his scientific denials as on Mr. De 
Valera’s sentimental enthusiasms about 
that cloudland of romance. 

Thus, when we speak of “incompati- 
bles” we must face the incompatibility 
in the north. The question of Ulster is, 


like that of conscription, a problem of 


expedience and generosity. One may 
agree that the people of the northeast 
corner, differing—some of them—from 
the rest of Ireland in race, creed, and 
mentality, are entitled to a legislature 
with local powers subordinate, as Dr. 
McDonald himself insists, to a general 
Irish Parliament in Dublin. But a cru- 
cial point arises in defining the principle 
on which the iwo areas are to be staked 
out. Again and again Dr. McDonald 
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speaks of Ulster “Protestants.” Is it 
possible that we are to apply just the 
test of differing creeds? Is there to be a 
barrier between contrasted faiths, such 
as modern Europe has learned to look 
upon with horror? Are we to stereotype 
by statute that wretched antagonism to 
which Ireland already owes so much of 
her distress? Are we to provide a con- 
stitutional guarantee for that persisting 
religious hatred whose softening has 
been so far the ideal of all good men? I 
defy any one to find these homogeneous 
districts of Ulster; for let us be thank- 
ful that in every county there are those 
of both creeds who will not admit with- 
out a struggle this monstrous plan for 
religious segregation. As a Protestant 
Nationalist who spent thirty years of 
his life in that northeast corner. I can 


testify to having known multitudes of . 


my own race and creed who would be 
glad of any other arrangement whatever 
rather than one which would subject this 
robust minority in Antrim and Down to 
a purely Carsonite legislature in Belfast. 
Are men like Lord Pirrie—a Protestant, 
and for years by far the largest employer 
of Belfast labor—to be refused the right 
of self-determination? They differ at 
least in that interesting point called 
“mentality” from the swearers to a Car- 
sonite covenant. Are scrutineers to go 
from house to house, presenting the al- 
ternative of the Westminster Confession 
of Faith and the Decrees of Trent, so 
that a zigzag line may be traced on the 
basis of the worst possible distinction 
for founding a polity? In Belfast alone 
we should have many a case of two 
women grinding at the same mill of 
whom one should be taken and another 
left. Mr. Lloyd George seems to have 
some such holy inquisition in mind. Let 
us hope that the good sense of Parlia- 
ment will make short work of this in the 
committee stage of the coming bill. 
Fancy a proposal to harmonize Ontario 
and Quebec by “breaking up some of the 
present counties,” putting the Protes- 
tants of Quebec into an expanded On- 
tario, and the Catholics of Ontario into 
an expanded Quebec! 

Dr. McDonald’s answer, no doubt, 
would be that cases of special hardship 
are inevitable, for, as he says, “minori- 
ties must suffer.” Is not this a good rule 
for Ireland as a whole? A northeast 
legislature, based on that geography 
which guides us in all other places, with 
powers narrowly defined, and admitting 
of quick fusion with the legislature of 
the south as the logic of events may 
prescribe, seems to be the best practical 
way out for Ulster’s difficulty. But there 
must be no gerrymandering of the areas. 
And it does seem unfortunate that Dr. 
McDonald should have bewildered us ail, 
in a book otherwise conciliatory to con- 
stitutional folk of every side, by denying 
all fault in Sir Edward Carson’s scheme 





of intimidating Parliament by arms. We 
read with amazement that Sir Edward 
was justified by the right of self-deter- 
mination! Is it not Dr. McDonald him- 
self who has taught us not to take that 
rubric too seriously, not to apply it with 
mechanical literalness, but to weigh and 
estimate and compare consequences? 
Who is to decide how the balance in- 
clines? Sir Edward Carson says he be- 
lieves only in the Imperial Parliament; 
and did not this Parliament, after long 
debate, decide the Home Rule act of 1914 
to be fair? Dr. McDonald is fond of put- 
ting conundrums to the Irish bishops; 
can he say how Ulster could consistently 
take up arms to defeat an act passed at 
Westminster, alleging as her ground that 
only Westminster can be relied upon for 
just legislation? 
HERBERT L. STEWART 


Among Our Americas 
A MAN For THE Aces. By Irving Bacheller. 
Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 
Resets: Into ANARCHY AND Out AGAIN. By 
Marie Ganz: In Collaboration with Nat 


J. Ferber. New York: Dodd, Mead and 
Company. 


THe Mask. By John Cournos. 
George H. Doran Company. 

T has been the fashion for reviewers 
to treat Mr. Bacheller with some- 
thing like good-humored contempt, or, 
let us say, affectionate condescension. 
What we have held against him most, 
probably, is that he has quietly ignored 
certain inhibitions of the literary hour. 
He has not chosen to assume, with the 
best people, that air of skeptical remote- 
ness, that slightly lifted shoulder and 
slightly wry smile, which now mark good 
form in the humorist—except, of course, 
the humorist of a shamelessly popular 
order. Mr. Bacheller is not afraid to 
wear his heart on his sleeve, sees no rea- 
son for not being amiable and sympa- 
thetic. He has not thought of concealing 
either his old-fashioned smiles or his 
old-fashioned tears from professional 
reviewers or other superior and sophisti- 
cated persons. And who shall say that 
he may not have his appeal for the 
“highbrows” of later generations? There 
are current signs of reaction against the 
ultra-knowing and you-can’t-fool-us atti- 
tude of an already disintegrating Geor- 
gian age. The best people are rediscov- 
ering the Dickens whom the people have 
never forgotten: rediscovering him as a 
fellow-being whose “unabashed senti- 
mentalism” marked his kinship with the 
lave. It is suspected that you can’t get 
the most fun or even the deepest satis- 
faction out of peering at life through 
narrowed eyelids under a wearily toler- 


New York: 


-ant brow. Perhaps the Latest Unpleas- 


antness, with its revelation of primitive 
faults, has driven us to seek also the 
primitive virtues of swelling heart and 
outstretched hand which the clever ones 


have never been able to make quite 
absurd. 

It is possible and even tempting for 
professional reviewers to get rid of a 
book like this one of Mr. Bacheller’s 
with a tolerant smile and a shake of the 
head and an “all very pretty, but too 
pretty” wave of the hand. But it may 
be as just and should be as profitable to 
take the author’s intention and lend our- 
selves as far as we can to his effect. Let 
us grant that he has been consistently a 
sentimentalist in a period which has re- 
fused its official countenance to sentimen- 
talism. Beyond doubt he has rasped the 
string pitilessly at times. And a genera- 
tion which prides itself upon having out- 
grown Mrs. Stowe and Bret Harte—yes, 
and Mark Twain—has by no means with- 
drawn its ear from the author of “Eben 
Holden” and “D’ri and I.” One thing it 
could not if it would ignore—the 
intensive Americanism of his mate- 
rials and their handling. His portrait 
of Lincoln, in this latest story, may be 
accepted as neither better nor worse 
than other idealized likenesses of that 
great realist. His chronicle of the pio- 
neering America of the thirties and for- 
ties is a performance of real freshness 
and power. We recall Hamlin Garland’s 
recent interpretation of the Westward 
pioneers. With all its sympathy and 
fidelity to detail, his picture was touched 
with melancholy ; it presented the pioneer 
as, on the whole, a pathetic though neces- 
sary sacrifice upon the altar of civiliza- 
tion. Mr. Bacheller’s mood is character- 
istically different. His pioneers escape 
none of the hardships of their calling, 
but do themselves in some sense realize 
the promised land. Samson Traylor of 
the mighty thews and the merry heart is 
a true type and more than a type. The 
obscure call which sets him upon a long 
Westward trail from the Vermont vil- 
lage of his birth to the Illinois village 
of his destiny will not be denied. There 
is an empire building in the West; he 
must be there to help; and help he does, 
with his thews and his laughter and his 
shrewd Yankee brain. Nor does he fail 
to share the prosperity of the new land. 
. .. Lincoln is a figure already established 
in the imagination of the world. Mr. 
Bacheller could do no more than throw 
it into relief against its natural back- 
ground and give us some echoes of the 
familiar voice. I shall remember this 
book for its original portrait of Samson 
Traylor and his fellow-pioneers rather 
than for its capable projection of the 
well-known features of Honest Abe. 

Meanwhile the world has continued 
flowing toward the Occident. Traylor’s 
West has become East and his East West 
to new races of pioneers. Quite recently 
a new literature has sprung up; a record 
of the peoples who have left the known 
trials of Europe for the vague blessings 
of America; and of how they have fared 
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here. Two striking examples of this lit- 
erature are before us at the moment. 
Both are plainly documentary in charac- 
ter, though cast in the form of fiction. 
Both are stories of Jewish immigrants 
and of what the New World does for 
and to them. They have little else in 
common. “Rebels” is a vigorous and 
straightforward narrative; “The Mask” 
is a lettered and sophisticated commen- 
tary on certain facts put in evidence. As 
its sub-title indicates, ‘“Rebels” is not on 
the whole a document of extreme radi- 
calism—thanks, as it appears, to the 
shocks of war. The story of Marie Ganz 
has, in substance, been repeatedly told in 
recent fiction. She is the daughter of a 
Galician Jew who has come to America 
to make a place for his wife and chil- 
dren. He plies his pushcart alone until 
he has saved enough to bring his family 
over to his wretched corner in. the 
New York ghetto. There begins the 
long struggle with hunger, cold, and 
sickness, ignorance and the pitiless 
law. The white plague of the tene- 
ments presently carries off the father. 
Marie, the oldest child, must leave school 
to help her mother keep the family alive 
and the poor “home” intact. Eviction, 
the terror of the ghetto, is always mena- 
cing. Somehow they rub along. Marie 
grows up, makes friends among the 
young revolutionaries of the city. Their 
bitterness against want and against 
riches expresses itself in all ways from 
the preaching of the sober doctrines of 
the old Socialism to the open waving of 
the red flag of violence. Marie’s initia- 
tion comes about through her personal 
experience in the sweat-shops of the 
East Side. From a leader of strikes she 
becomes an advocate of force. She tries 
to shoot the younger Rockefeller as a 
protest against the Colorado “atrocities,” 
and against the capitalist system as a 
whole. Then comes the war. Her first 
impulse is to side with the pacifists and 
obstructionists, her former comrades. 
But her chief friend, her “pal,’”’ an edu- 
cated man, turns her thoughts and her 
gratitude for the first time towards the 
land that has, after all, in some measure 
protected and developed her. She sees 
the larger issues involved, and joins her 
neighbors of the ghetto in their zealous 
enlistment in the cause of America and 
of the world. And, the war over, we see 
her preparing to “go back into the old 
fight to better the lives of our people, but 
there is to be no more violence, no more 
bitterness or hate.” In this glowing 
mood of service and of good hope the 
narrative ends. 

“The Mask” is of very different mould 
and temper. Our immigrant here is a 
Jew of the middle class. But he seeks 
America as an asylum after his “better 
days” are over. Chance and irony turn 


him towards the “City of Brotherly 
Love.” 


There he finds no friendly hands 








outstretched; there, as elsewhere, is a 
ghetto in which his people may huddle 
at their risk. There is to be encountered 
a new poverty and a deeper squalor and 
fresh humiliation at the hands of a free 
people. Beyond free schooling for the 
children, there appears none of the 
boasted benefits of “the melting-pot.” 
The family, and despite his outward 
Americanization, not least the boy, John 
Gombarov, remain unmelted and unas- 
similated. The boy, we gather (and here 
the veil of the autobiographer is care- 
lessly worn), is, in the long run, by no 
means impressed with the superior cul- 
ture or opportunities of “the new world.” 
Much of the story is told by way of frag- 
mentary reports of the conversations, or 
monologues, of the man whom years 
later this boy has become. He then lives 
in London, prefers London to all other 
cities, discourses eloquently of her per- 
fections. She is “the chastely outlined 
queen, silver-girdled by the Thames, of 
the kingdom of creative chaos, beside 
whom Paris is an obviously beautiful 
woman, and New York a parvenu and a 
harlot.” As for Philadelphia, she is “a 
dowdy housewife, who might be charm- 
ing and respectable if she did not so neg- 
lect herself.” John Gombarov, having 
had neither beauty nor loving kindness 
revealed to him in the “City of Brotherly 
Love,” has willingly proceeded from her 
and from the America that contains her, 
to a richer civilization on his side of the 
seas. He has won wisdom from her: 
“But that,” he says, “is because the ex- 
perience came after my boyhood years in 
the Russian woods, and the contrast made 
America seem like a hell to me. Once 
you recognize your environment as hell, 
you can use that hell’s fire to set your 
imagination aflame. Hell is always im- 
agination. It was only this clash be- 
tween the inner and the outer world 
which saved me. And in this clash the 
wood god triumphed over Pluto.” So 
the wood god flutes it in a London res- 
taurant, by the lips of one who has 
learned in America and elsewhere to 
wear “the mask.” Gombarov’s mask, 
“with its subtle contours of repose and 
irony,” is, we gather, the best thing he 
has won from experience. 
H. W. BoYNTON 


War and Discipline 


A PrIvATE IN THE GuarRDS. By Stephen Gra- 
ham. London: Macmillan & Company. 
HIS book, the work of a well-known 
writer who served two years as a pri- 

vate in one of the most rigidly disci- 

plined regiments of the British army, has 

fluttered the dovecotes of England not a 

little, provoking lively discussion in the 

press, the inevitable letters to the Times, 
and sundry questions in the House of 

Commons. The prevalent idea that Mr. 

Graham meant it as a deliberate attack 


on the British methods of military train- 
ing is (we believe) quite mistaken. For 
the miracle of the book is that the super- 
sensitive author seems to have convinced 
himself that the more or less “brutal” 
practices he describes are essential to the 
turning out of a good soldier. “The 
sterner the discipline, the better is the 
soldier, the better the army,” is Mr. Gra- 
ham’s opening sentence. The attack, if it 
exists, is on war and militarism in them- 
selves, not on what Mr. Graham con- 
ceives (erroneously, as we may hope) to 
be their inevitable concomitants. And it 
bears no mark of rancor. 

Few readers of Mr. Graham’s previous 
books would have been astonished if he 
had turned out a really conscientious 
C. O.; fewer still will find it strange that 
he was not among the volunteers in the 
early stages of the war. He says of him- 
self he was “of a Christian temperament 
and more ready to be killed than to kill.” 
As a sergeant put it: “You’re too soft.” 

When, however, the call came to men of 
his age, he decided (doubtless after a 
soul-searching struggle) that he could 
take no step to evade the common lot of 
British manhood. He chose, too, to take 
his medicine in its bitterest form, join- 
ing the Scots Guards, supposed to be the 
most pitiless “factory” for breaking 
down the civilian and building him up 
again as a soldier. The training at 
“Little Sparta” (Caterham) had in se- 
verity probably no parallel short of 
Potsdam. He steadfastly refused all op- 
portunities of a commission or even of a 
lance-corporal’s stripe. 

An immense gulf seems to separate the man 
who wrote from the man who shoulders the 
rifle. It is as if he had died... and then 
been born again as a soldier. Each new man 
posted to the battalion is posted to the his- 
torical and spiritual inheritance of the bat- 
talion also .. . the spirit is born of many suf- 
ferings and endless patience. 

It would almost seem as if Mr. Gra- 
ham’s career in the British army was 
really his first intimate contact with the 
ordinary man of the twentieth century. 
In his intercourse with his beloved Rus- 
sian peasants he had certainly faced an 
extremity of physical discomfort’ that 
would have daunted most men; but all 
this happened in a mystical twilight bor- 
derland of primitive humanity where it 
was possible for the poet to walk, head 
erect, in a continuous atmosphere of 
haze and glamour. Among the “Jocks” 


he had to face the real thing. His funda- © 


mental antipathy to war led him (as it 
has led so many others) to deny the pos- 
sibility of any fine shades in the methods 
of carrying it on, and so (by a natural 
step) to accept all the pitilessness of 
training as inevitable. His logic seems 
to be that war is so unspeakably horrible 
that horrible methods alone can make its 
instruments efficient. These “brutali- 


ties’ he has probably tended uncon- 
(Continued on page 234) 
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(Continued from page 232) 
sciously to exaggerate, taking (e. g.) a 
too literal and serious view of the “‘con- 
ventional” side of much of the vile lan- 
guage used in handling recruits. Per- 
haps, too, he misses some of its coarsely 
“humorous” intention. Mr. Graham’s 
enthusiastic esprit de corps and almost 
naive belief in the superiority of the 
Guards facilitate his acceptance of their 
extraordinarily ruthless system of train- 
ing; but the success of other units, 
trained on milder and more modern lines, 
gives us some right to hope that this 
phenomenal severity is merely a bastion 
of outworn tradition. Records captured 
on the field show that (at least in one 
section and at one period) the Germans 
ranked a Territorial Division as their 
most formidable opponents, with Domin- 
ion and Kitchener formations in the 
second and third places. One would cer- 
tainly like to believe that ultimate 
success was in large part due to the 
superiority of more humane and less 
mechanical treatment of the private 
soldier. 

As a book this shows Mr. Graham at 
his best—perhaps as a sadder and a 
wiser man, who has added knowledge of 
the common world to his insight into the 
spiritual mysteries. The description of 
the Joy Dance at Marchiennes, the spiri- 
tual interpretation of military ritual, 
the characterization of the various N. C. 
O.’s, the march into Germany behind the 
pipers, are all pure delight. Americans 
will find many interesting references, 
chiefly complimentary, to the American 
members of the battalion. The author 
has, of course, much to say of the Brit- 
ish officer, the verdict, on the whole, being 
favorable as to his gift of leadership 
and his cordial understanding with his 
men. He has no sympathy for the view 
that he is really less useful than the N. 
C. O. His remarks on the chaplains are 
also significant. 

As might easily be guessed, Mr. Gra- 
ham’s anomalous position somewhat puz- 
zled his chums. Some of his officers had 
read his books; he was entrusted with 
the preparation of the Battalion Records; 
he gave lectures; he was called out of 
the ranks to be presented to the King. 
One barrack friendship was based on 
the fact that the other man remembered 
waiting on Mr. Graham at a fashionable 
dinner. One day he sat at table beside 
an English princess; the next he was on 
sentry-go at Buckingham Palace, meas- 
uring his to-and-fro marching by re- 
peating Gray’s Elegy—two lines up and 
two lines back again. 

Mr. Graham does not gloze over the 
horrors of war, and some of his inci- 
dents are gruesome indeed. There is no 
flavor of Kiplingesque rhetoric about 
him, but he can write that “no matter 
what blunders our leaders made, the 
common soldier always felt the Cause 


was good.” He has no illusions as to 
where the real guilt lay; he does not be- 
long to the six-of-one and half-a-dozen- 
of-the-other school. His account of how 
the British hate of the German melted 
away under the rays of peace is signifi- 
cant. 

“How do you account for it?” I asked the 
sergeant. “If any hated the Germans more 
ruthlessly than others, it was you.” “Well, I 


don’t know; they just knock us off our Gawd- 
damned feet.” 


The first chapter, on Discipline, is a 
noble piece of English prose, well worthy 
of general reading. It is hardly fair to 
mutilate it by quotation, but this pas- 
sage is characteristic: 

If we had all understood Christianity as 
Tolstoy understood it, Germany would have 
won. If we had all been merely brave and 
gone out to fight moved by the Spirit, we 
should probably have lost. These facts we 
knew, and although the seeming defeat of the 
ideal might have been more glorious and even 
more serviceable to humanity as a whole than 
the prolonged conflict, we chose to fight Ger- 
many in Germany’s way..... What our men 
of all ages, professions, and temperaments had 
to go through to become soldiers! And then 
how stern and choiceless the road to victory 
and death! 

J. F. M. 


The Run of the Shelves 


ert di the welter of the world, 
Professor Leacock says: 


“This is a time such as there never was 
before. It represents a vast social trans- 
formation in which there is at stake, and 
may be lost, all that has been gained in 
the slow centuries of material progress 
and in which there may be achieved some 
part of all that has been dreamed in the 
age-long passion for social justice” 
(p 18). 

The problem could hardly be more 
succinctly or correctly stated. What we 
call “Western civilization” has to find 
some way whereby it may contrive to 
retain the material fruits of the “indus- 
trial revolution” and at the same time 
establish a state of reasonable content- 
ment on the part of the many stratified 
constituent parts of the industrial or- 
ganization. Such a state of contentment 
can result only when it is founded upon 
a general recognition that the existing 
order corresponds to the dictates of 
“social justice.” It is manifest that we 
are very far at present from entertain- 
ing any such idea concerning the “exist- 
ing order”—therefore the problem is to 
discover wherein the “existing order” is 
wrong and wherein we are wrong in our 
ideas with regard to it. This is the sub- 
ject of Mr. Leacock’s book, “The Un- 
solved Riddle of Social Justice’ (Lane). 

We are to-day in a position somewhere 
between that of the “Manchester School” 
and that representing the Socialist idea. 
Professor Leacock rejects both the 


“Manchester School” and “Socialism” as 
exemplars of the ideal social order, the 
former because it has demonstrably 
worked badly, and the latter because it 
will not work. “On either side,” he says, 
“is on the brink of an abyss. On one 
hand is the yawning gulf of social 
catastrophe represented by Socialism. 
On the other, the slower, but no less iney- 
itable, disaster that would attend the 
continuation in its present form of the 
system under which we have lived, 

Somewhere between the two lies 
such narrow safety as may be found” 
(p. 124). He sees certain things that 
should be done. The state must see that 
there is work for all who are able and 
willing to do it, and society must bear 
the burden of supporting the sick and the 
infirm. Recognizing the moral value of 
human personality, Professor Leacock 
rejects Malthusianism in all its forms 
and the extreme proposal of eugenics. 
He demands for every child born into 
the world equality of opportunity. The 
principle of the minimum wage follows 
logically upon that of a moral worth in 
personality, as does that of legislative 
regulation of labor hours. But “the 
chief immediate direction of social effort 
should be towards the attempt to give to 
every human being in childhood ade- 
quate food, clothing, education, and an 
opportunity in life. This will prove to 
be the beginning of many things.” These 
words are the closing sentences of his 
book. 

It is sound common sense doctrine that 
he preaches, and for that reason it will 
be popular with but few people in these 
days of emotional “thinking.” The 
Bourbon will curse him for a “radical,” 
the radical will bark “reactionary!” at 
him, the “scientific” person will scoff at 
his notions of “moral worth” in human 
personality. But, if the world does win 
through, it may very well be in some 
such way as that to which he points. 


The latest number of the Paris semi- 
monthly, the Mercure de France, offers 
further evidence of the solid way in 
which this interesting periodical, after 
a thirty years’ struggle, has finally es- 
tablished itself in public favor, thanks 
chiefly to the fine business capacity of 
its editor, M. Alfred Vallette, who sacri- 
ficed his career as an _ independent 


writer in order to devote all his time. 


and energy to the Mercure. Before 1914 
each issue consisted of 224 pages, which 
were reduced to 192 during the war; but 
henceforth, beginning with the current 
number, there will be 288 pages. M. 
Vallette states that though the Mercure 
now offers the public about one-third 
more matter than its principal rivals in 
France, it will continue, in the future 
as in the past, to do this at a cheaper 
rate than these rivals. 
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New Issue 


$2,400,000 


The Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co. 


Six Per Cent. Three-Year Secured Gold Notes 


Dated December |, 1919. Due December 1, 1922. 


Redeemable at the option of the Company, as a whole or in part, at any time on thirty days’ 
notice, at 101% on or before December 1, 1920, at 101 on or before December 1, 1921, and at 
100% thereafter, plus accrued interest. 


The following information is summarized from a letter signed by Mr. Charles D. Jones, 
President of the Company: 


Property: The Cincinnati Gas & Electric Company owns the gas and electric generating and 
distributing systems supplying Cincinnati, Ohio, and a number of adjacent suburban com- 
munities. The company owns one of the largest and most modern electric generating sta- 
tions in the United States, having a present installed capacity of 60,000 K. W. and ultimate 
capacity of 120,000 K. W. The Company is now installing and 1c pPing a third unit of 
30,000 K. W., which will give an installed capacity of 90,000 K. W. 


Security: These notes will be secured by deposit of $3,000,000 of the Company’s First and 
Refunding (now First) Mortgage 5% Gold Bonds, which in turn are secured by a first mort- 
gage on substantially the entire properties of the Company. 


Earnings: Income applicable to interest charges is equal to over three and one-quarter times 
the requirements on the total funded debt of the Company. 


The Company has one of the longest dividend records of any corporation in the United 
States, having paid dividends of not less than 4% per annum for over 66 years. The present 


rate of 5% has been paid since 1910. The market value of the stock at present quotations is 
over $25,000,000. 


We offer these notes, when, as and if 
issued, subject to approval of counsel. 


Price 97'/. and Interest 
YIELDING 7% 


J. & W. Seligman & Co. A. B. Leach & Co., Inc. 


54 Wall Street ; 62 Cedar Street 
New York New York 























ern lake freighters now exceeds 20 feet, 


Unlocking the Great 
Lakes 


; we problem of opening a thorough- 
fare from the Great Lakes to the 

sea is one that has appealed to the imagi- 

nation of farsighted Americans and Ca- 
; nadians for several generations. It has, 
| indeed, been partially solved by succes- 
sive enlargements of the St. Lawrence, 
Welland, and Sault Ste. Marie canals, and 
of the Erie canal and its branches, but 
the governing depth of the St. Lawrence 
canals is to-day only 14 feet, and of the 
Erie 12 feet, while the draught of mod- 























and they are more than twice the length 
of most of the existing locks. The exist- 
ing canals on the St. Lawrence, and be- 
tween the lakes and the Hudson, are, in 
fact, only adapted to the smaller lake 
craft and barges. 

At Sault Ste. Marie, the Poe lock, and 
what are known as the Third and Fourth 
locks, on the United States side, and the 


Canadian lock, have respectively lengths 


of 800 feet, 1,350 feet, 1,350 feet, and 900 
feet, and depths of 22 feet, 2414 feet, 2414 
feet and 22 feet. The channels in St. 
Mary’s River have been excavated to 21 
feet. The large lake vessels can, there- 


fore, pass freely between Lake Superior, 
Lake Huron, and Lake Michigan, and 
improvements in the channels in the St. 
Clair River, Lake St. Clair, and the 
Detroit River, have also carried the deep 
waterway down to the foot of Lake Erie. 
Here Canada has at present a canal with 
25 locks, each 270 feet long and with a 
depth of 14 feet, and is now building the 
Welland Ship Canal, which is to have 7 
lift-locks each 800 feet long and 25 feet 
deep, with provision for increase to 30 
feet. With the completion of this canal, 
the Great Lakes will be opened for large 
craft from the head of Lake Superior to 
the first rapids on the St. Lawrence. 
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There will then remain only the effective 
enlargement of the St. Lawrence canals, 
or the canalization of the river, to open 
a way for large lake craft or ocean-going 
vessels between Duluth and the Atlantic 
seaboard, the Canadian Government hav- 
ing already deepened the ship channel 
below Montreal to 30 feet, and work now 
being well advanced on a 35-foot channel. 

At a public hearing before the Inter- 
national Joint Commission in the sum- 
mer of 1918, the Canadian Solicitor Gen- 
eral urged on behalf of his Government 
the desirability of the two neighboring 
countries uniting in a coéperative scheme 
of development of the Upper St. Law- 
rence in the interests of navigation and 
power, and shortly afterward two mem- 
bers of the Canadian Cabinet went to 
Washington to suggest similar action 
directly to the United States Govern- 
ment. Nothing was done atthe time, 
probably because of the overwhelming 
demands of war emergency measures, 
but in March, 1919, Congress requested 
that the International Joint Commission 
should investigate the practicability and 
cost of creating a deep waterway for 
ocean-going ships between Lake Ontario 
and Montreal, and, after some negotia- 
tion between the two Governments, the 
whole problem has been now referred to 
the Commission. This body, as noted in 
a recent article in the Review, is com- 
posed of three Americans and three Ca- 


nadians, and is charged, among other 
important duties, with the investigation 
of just such questions as this, more or 
less vitally affecting the interests of the 
people of the two countries. 

Public sentiment toward the proposed 
development seems to be, on the whole, 
rather markedly favorable. It is, perhaps, 
obvious that this should be so in Canada, 
although the long-standing agitation for 
the development of an alternative route 
to Montreal from Georgian Bay by way 
of French River, Lake Nipissing, and 
the Ottawa River still has many warm 
advocates, and Western Canadians are 
somewhat loath to support any project 
that might interfere with the develop- 
ment of the Hudson Bay route; but one 
could not so readily anticipate a favor- 
able verdict on the United States side of 
the boundary for a waterway which must 
necessarily find its outlet through for- 
eign territory. The fact seems to be, 
however, that outside the State of New 
York, where public sentiment naturally 
views with a degree of suspicion any 
undertaking that might interfere with 
the success of the State’s own water 
route to the sea, the feeling towards the 
proposed deep waterway is remarkably 
friendly. A very aggressive Association 
to support the project was organized 
some months ago under the name of the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Tidewater As- 
sociation, with headquarters at Duluth; 


it is said already to have the official 
endorsement of fourteen States: Illinois, 
Michigan, Ohio, Wisconsin, Indiana, 
Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Montana, Wyoming, Idaho, Colo- 
rado, and Nebraska. A similar body 
has since been formed on the Canadian 
side under the name of the Canadian 
Deep Waterways and Power Association, 
with headquarters at Windsor, Ontario, 

At the meeting of the National Rivers 
and Harbors Congress held in Washing- 
ton in December the deep waterways 
scheme was discussed very fully from 
both the navigation and water-power 
standpoints, and Mr. A. T. Vogelsang, 


- First Assistant Secretary of the Interior, 


devoting himself entirely to the latter 
point of view, brought together some 
extremely interesting and _ significant 
figures as to the incidental value of the 
waters of the Upper St. Lawrence when 
harnessed for the production of power. 
It may be conveniently noted here that 
the reference to the Commission contem- 
plates four different general schemes or 
methods of improvement: (a) by means 
of locks and navigation dams in the 
river, or, in other words, by canalizing the 
river; (b) by means of locks and side 
canals similar to the existing canals; 
(c) by a combination of the two preced- 
ing methods; and (d) by means of locks 
and power dams. The engineers ap- 
pointed by the two Governments will 
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From Upton to the Meuse 
By Capt. W. Kerr Rainsford 


Books © 
Psychic Tendencies of Today 





A timely volume in which Dr. Martin frankly discusses the 


The Psychology of Nationality and 


An unbiased presentation of the vital question of what adjust- | 
ment can be made between nationality and internationalism. 
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Another Letter 





$1.50 net 


New York. 


$2.00 net 


THE REVIEW, 
140 Nassau St., 


Gentlemen :— 

We need such papers as this seems to 
be. It is sane and dignified. Refutes very 
logically some of the dangerous radical 


Winona, Minn., 
December 29, 1919. 






















The authentic story of the famous 307th Infantry, with the 
true story of the “Lost Battalion.” $2.00 net 


Present Problems in Foreign Policy. 
By David Jayne Hill 


A bold authoritative review of present-day foreign affairs as 
they affect the interests of the United States. $1.50 net 


Teachers’; Pension Systems |in the 
United States. By Paul Studensky 


A detailed account of the growth of the movement for 
teachers’ pensions in the United States. $3.00 net 


At all Booksellers These are Appleton Books 
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prepare plans and estimates for each of 
these alternative schemes, and, on the 
basis of their reports, supplemented by 
information obtained at public hearings 
and otherwise, the Commission will de- 
cide and report which of these schemes 
will be the most practicable, most eco- 
nomical and in the best interests of the 
people of the two countries. 

As Mr. Vogelsang points out, the 
State of New York on one side and the 
Province of Ontario on the other are par- 
ticularly interested in the possible de- 
velopment of power from the Upper St. 
Lawrence, while the other States border- 
ing on the Great Lakes are more directly 
interested in the creation of a deep 
waterway which would enable ocean- 
going steamers to ply freely between 
lake ports and ocean ports. 

To appreciate the probable importance 
of a deep waterway from the Great Lakes 
to the sea, it is necessary to have some 
idea of the phenomenal growth of com- 
merce on the Great Lakes. In 1850 the 
entire volume of freight on the Great 
Lakes amounted to about 25,000 tons, 
carried by a handful of small-draught 
vessels. In 1916 there were 37,852 pas- 
sages of vessels through the Detroit 
River, with a registered tonnage of over 
76,000,000, carrying one hundred million 
tons of freight of an estimated value of 
something over $1,000,000,000. These 
totals were slightly reduced in 1917 and 
1918, owing to causes arising out of the 
war, but there are already indications 
that they will be greatly exceeded within 
the next few years. What proportion of 
this enormous traffic, many times greater 
than that annually passing through the 
Suez Canal, would find its way to and 
from the seaboard by way of the St. 
Lawrence is a moot point on which there 
are very wide differences of opinion. But 
as a large percentage of both eastbound 
and westbound traffic is at present sub- 
ject to transshipment at Buffalo and 
other ports on the lower lakes, there 
would seem to be more than sufficient 
traffic available for a route that would 
enable shipments to be made without 
breaking bulk to offset the cost of the 
proposed waterway. 

L. J. B. 


Books and the News 
Mr. Wilson 


EW books are written about an 
American President which are not 
written by admirers. The opponents ex- 
press themselves in speeches, in articles 
in newspapers or periodicals; the books 
are written by friends. The bound vol- 
umes about President Wilson fill about 
half a shelf in the average library, and 
probably there is not one which he would 
not read with pleasure. The same holds 


true of the larger number of volumes 
which have collected about Mr. Roosevelt. 
He was subjected to attack which for 
bitterness makes all that has ever been 
said about President Wilson sound like 
a symphony of praise, but only a trifle of 
it got between the covers of bound vol- 
umes. In two full shelves one may find 
only one or two insignificant volumes of 
abuse. 

The following books about the Presi- 
dent are all recent; many of them are by 
foreign writers. Campaign biographies, 
and the faithful press-agent work of Mr. 
Creel, are not mentioned: 

H. Wilson Harris’s “President Wilson” 
(Headley Bros., 1917) is a little out of 
date now, but it is interesting as an 
English commentary upon American pol- 
itics, and as a biography which has been 
drawn upon by two or three other 
writers, English and European. A. 
Maurice Low can hardly be classed as a 
foreigner; his “Woodrow Wilson; an 
Interpretation” (Little, 1918) is a skillful 
defense of Mr. Wilson’s foreign policy. 
A brief book, with one English view is 
William Archer’s “The Peace President” 
(Holt, 1919). Daniel Halévy’s “Presi- 
dent Wilson” (Lane, 1919) has been 
translated from the French by Hugh 
Stokes. It represents a French opinion 
probably more favorable than that of the 
average European writer. A Swedish 
admirer, who responds to the religious 
appeal, is Lars P. Nelson, author of 
“President Wilson; The World’s Peace- 
Maker” (Norstedt, Stockholm, 1919). 

Two American books, both published 
in 1916, when an election was approach- 
ing, yet hardly to be called campaign 
biographies, are Henry J. Ford’s ““Wood- 
row Wilson; the Man and His Work” 
(Appleton, 1916) and Eugene C. Brooks’ 
“Woodrow Wilson as President” (Row, 
Peterson, 1916). Of these, Professor 
Ford’s is the more important; one of 
the best biographies published up to 
that time. Professor Brooks’ is a fat 
volume, fortified with Mr. Wilson’s 
speeches. 

Professor George D. Herron wrote, in 
1917, “Woodrow Wilson and the World’s 
Peace” (Kennerley), a series of essays 
during the war, and, of course, without 
reference to the Peace Conference. Mr. 
Ray Stannard Baker, author of “What 
Wilson Did at Paris” (Doubleday, 1919) 
was formerly one of the writers whose 
method in approaching the President 
was to: 

Weave a circle round him thrice 
And close your eyes in holy dread. 
But there is not so much of this in his 
present little sketch, He makes such 
statements as that the President con- 
‘sulted freely with his advisers, but he 
makes them calmly. It is the book of an 
idolator, but it is an interesting book. 
EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 





A Short History of Belgium 


A 
FASCINATING 
STORY 


It tells how Belgium became a nation 
and relates 


Her Part In 
The Great War 


Written by a Belgian historian LEON 
VAN DER ESSEN of the University of 
Louvain 


If you would understand the reasons for 
the heroic part Belgium played in the world 
war, learn something of the history of this 
brave nation. 

It was this glorious past that inspired the 
little Belgian army to fling itself against 
the might of all Germany. Red-blooded 
Americans will read this vivid narrative of 
Belgium’s history with pleasure. 

New, Enlarged Edition, $1.50; postpaid, $1.65 


INTRODUCTION TO THE 
PEACE TREATIES 
By ARTHUR PEARSON SCOTT, As- 
sistant Professor of History, University 
of Chicago. 


This book will give you an understanding 
of the causes, elements, and purposes of the 
negotiations during and after the great war. 
It is a comprehensive explanation of the 
Treaty of Peace—a book of vital impor- 
tance to American citizens who are inter- 
ested in their country’s welfare. Ready in 
May. 

$2.00; postpaid, $2.15 
A SHORT HISTORY OF JAPAN. By 
ERNEST W. CLEMENT. New impres- 
sion ready March 15. 

$1.50; postpaid, $1.60 


THE NEW ITALIAN SERIES 
Edited by Ernest H. Wilkins. This is a 
new series for students of the language 
and literature. It consists of a grammar, a 
reader, and annotated editions of novels 
and plays. 
A. fae OS ITALIAN BOOK. By ERNEST H 


ILKINS and RUDOLPH ALTROCCHI. 150 
pages, 1z2mo. Ready August 1. 


B. ITALIAN READER. By ERNEST H. WILKINS 
and RUDOLPH ALTROCCHI. 150 pages, 12mo. 
Ready September 15. 


C. GIACOSA, TRISTI AMORI. By RUDOLPH 
ALTROCCHI and B. M. WOODBRIDGE. Ready 
May 15. 
DO ANY OF THESE aaa 

INTEREST YOU? 
0 Economics OD Biology 
O a te ae . for | F Earth Science 
Fn eae OD Physical Science 
O Correlated Mathe- | 1 Sociology 


matics for High-. 
Schools and Seas Qo gine hy me for 


Colleges 7‘ 
0 The Study of Liter- | 1) Religion and The- 
010%, 


ature 


After checking the subjects that interest 
you, fill in and mail to 


The University of Chicago Press 
5786 Ellis Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 
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The University of Chicago Press 
5786 Ellis Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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What Theodore Roosevelt and the Kaiser talked about 
ten years ago is told in the Colonel’s own words, in the 
March number of Scribner’s Magazine. He calls the 
Kaiser ‘‘A curious combination of power, energy, ego- 
tism, and restless desire to do, and seem to do, things’’; 
and adds, “‘there were many points in international 
morality where he and I were completely asunder.” 
q John Fox’s last novel, ‘‘Erskine Dale—Pioneer,”’ con- 
tains a remarkable horse race in this number. 4 Gen- 
eral Charles H. Sherrill recently visited Korea and 
Shantung. He says in the March Scribner’s that the 
United States should try to see the Japanese point of 
view. Robert Louis Stevenson is portrayed sym- 
pathetically by his very old friend, Sir Sidney Colvin. 
q The Turkish situation and Armenia are discussed by 
Major E. Alexander Powell. @ Professor Laughlin says 
that a change in the state of mind of the laboring man is 
necessary for a true solution of the Labor Problem. 
@ Judge Stafford has an eloquent plea for the college 
man in public service. @ A country governed by United 
States marines, Haiti, is pictured by Horace Ashton. 
The stories in the March number of Scribner’s Maga- 
zine are by Leonard Wood, Jr. (a son of the General), 
Gordon Arthur Smith, and Ralph D. Paine, all vigor- 
ous, manly writers. @ Henry van Dyke in his third 
“‘Guide-Posts and Camp-Fires” in the March Scrib- 
ner’s discusses national and individual selfishness, with 
a preachment about the unseen Silent Partner. Q Dis- 
tinguished writers deal with important subjects in all 
numbers of Scribner’s Magazine. 
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